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РЕЕҒАСЕ 


That the field of education in our country is thronged with many 
acute problems is only too well known, Keen interest is being evinced 
by the people all over the country in educational reforms. Although 
continuous efforts are being made since independence to provide greater 
educational facilities to larger number of students, a lot more remains 
to һе done—particularly in the field of elementary education. Proper 
planning for expansion and improvement in the field of primary education 
should be based on data relating to facilities for study and work that. 
are available in existing primary and junior basic schools, management of 
‘these institutions, availability of instructional materials, conditions under 
which teachers of such schools live and work etc, It is with this object 
the Department of Statistics, Uuiversity of Calcutta, undertook this survey 





The survey was initiated in March, 1969 with a grant from the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. Govt. of India. Тһе 
original idea was to complete the project within one year. But due to 
unusual political situation prevailing in West Bengal and natural calamities, 
field work had to be continued till the middle of 1971. The report was 
submitted to the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
in March, 1972, Тһе Ministry of Education, Government of India, is 
anxious to finalise a uniform pattern of education throughout India In 
“the near future. Due to urgency of this fact the report is being cir- 
culated under confidential cover to the Council, the Planning Commission, 
. the Central and State Governments and other concerned institutions for 
their use. 
“authors record their deep sense of gratitude to the National 
— Research and Training for financial assistance 
the survey could not have been completed. Sincere thanks 
Yo teachers and authorities of elementary schools surveyed for their 
o extended to field investigators. Тһе authors are 
Shri H. В. Majumdar, Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
Chatterjee, Deputy Chief Inspector, Primary Edu- 
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districts of West Bengal for providing valuable suggestions and for supplying 
useful information from their offices. The authors wish to acknowledge 
the help rendered by Shri A. Majumdar, L.A.S., Shri P. Ghosh, W.B.CS., 
Dr. B.Baral and Sri М. Patra in organising training camps in different 
districts, Grateful thanks are due to Sn S. Ganguly and Sri Р. Mullick for 
their able assistance in all stages of the survey from planning through 
tubulation to analysis. Thanks are also due to Shri D. Bhattacharyya 
for his help in organisation of field work and in processing of data. The 
authors wish to record their appreciation of constant help. of Sri P. К. Mitra 
іп office management, The authors wish to thank Sri P. Jana, Sri T. К. Ray 
Chaudhuri, Sri K. Sarkar, Sri R. Bera, Sri A. Sarkar and. Sri P. Sarkar for 
their sincere work and co-operation. Last but not the least, the authors 
take this opportunity of expressing thanks to their colleagues im the 
Department of Statistics, Caleutta University, and to senior administrative 
officers of the University of Calcutta, for their help at various stages of the 
survery, 


It will be gratifying to the authors, if the findings of the survey prove 
useful in connection with the planning of expansion and development of 
primary education in the country. 














P. K. Bose 
Calcutta Р. К. Banerjee 
October, 1972 S. P. Mukherjee 
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~ PART ONE 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


FREE AND COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN WEST BENGAL 


In 1968 the Government of India enunciated its national policy on 
education. Amongst others the first principle was : 

“Strenuous efforts should be made for the early ful- 
filment of the directive principle under article 45 of the 
Constitution seeking to provide free and compulsory education 
for. all children up to the age of 14." 

"Though it is an accepted fact that illiteracy is the greatest single 
barrier to economic and social progress in the country still in India in- 
spite of the adoption of the national policy on education, the number 
of illiterates has increased by #8 millions during ( 1951—1971 ) period. 
West Bengal particularly cuts a very sorry figure іп this respect 
According to the census report of 1971 West Bengal stands 12th in the 
“statewise list of literacy in India whereas in 1951 and 1961 its position 
маз Sth and 2nd respectively. 

Ах the last meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
held on the 18th September, 1972, it was decided that universal and free 
primary education should be provided for all children { age group 6—11 ) 
ав soon as possible, in every state and union Territory and preferably 
by 197576. If owing to heavy backlog in development, this time limit 
р | unattainable in any state, some extra time may be given to the 
state concerned, but under any circumstances, the programme should be 
pleted by all states and union territories by the end of the Fifth 
In regard to the children in the age group 11-14, it should be 
to bring them all under education either on а fulltime or on 
basis by 1980-81. 
‘this goal is to be realised it will be necessary to enrol all children 
ар & Tin 1973 and to continue such enrolment every усаг 
Чо ensure that every enrolled child shall continue to study 
n ` For implementing the above, certain modifications 
y education have to be accepted = 
there should be multiple entry in the 
жайма. 










(2) А programme of part-time education should be introduced in order 
to cover all children who have to work and cannot attend өп a 
wholz-time Basis. 
The task is obviously stupendous and will have to be attempted 
im three phases which will have to be simultaneously pushed, 
The first phase is Universal provision of schools, the second i» that 
‘of Universal enrolment and the third is that of Universal retention. We 
shall try to discuss the above scheme with regard to West Bengal, 
Table—1. Literacy rate ( including population in age group 0—4), of 
India and West Bengal, 1971. 
Percentage* of literate and educated persons. 














Males Females Total 
Urban 62.01 (61.28; 47.84 (42.26) 55.93 (52.49) 
Rural 35.80 (33.76) 15.02 (13,17) 2572 (2374) 
Total 4281 (3945) 2242 (1872) | 3320 (2946) 





+ For India figures are given іп brackets. 
The above table gives the literacy rates of India and West Bengal region- 
wise namely urban and rural. It may be жеп from the table that the 
figures for West Bengal are slightly higher than the national figures 
but we are far behind the advanced group of states e.g. Kerala, Tamil: 
Nadu, Mysore, Maharashtra and Gujarat, In ten years (1961-71) we 
failed to improve our literacy rate compared to others, 
In order to review this fact and also to suggest some remedial measures 
а fact finding survey of Primary schools and their teachers was underiaken by 
“the Department of Statistics, Calcutta University. 
When this survey was initiated in March, 1969 there were in all | 
33457 primary and junior basie schools in the State. Out of this 1432 
primary and 103 junior basic schools were selected randomly from different 0 - 
2 Rara of West Bengal having proportionate representation in the sample. 
_ From ühe facis stated below facilities available as well as quality of 
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Students sit on floor im sizeable percentage of rural schools and in a 
moderately large percentage of schools in urban areas. This overcrowding 
one room is prejudicial to effective teaching. Sanitary arrangements do 
not exist in most of the elementary schools, even drinking water is not avail- 
able in many primary schools in rural areas and in some schools in Calcutta. 

To make lessons more impressive to children, teaching aids and accesso- 
ries like globes, maps, models and books should be made available 10 the 
students of primary schools. Unfortunately these are grosily lacking in 
many of the institutions. Many schools do not possess even one blackboard ; 
seventy five percent of primary schools in rural areas and sixty six percent 
in urban areas do not possess any books either for the students or for 
the teachers. 

Dearth of qualified and competent teachers has been a major impediment 
to the successful teaching in elementary schools. About 25% of the teachers 
working in rural areas are not even matriculates and а considerable portion 
ош of them have no formal training in methods of teaching. In one district 
the percentage of non-matriculate teachers in as high as 50%. The detailed 
figures are given below, 

Table—2. Percentage of Non-matriculate teachers in Rural Primary 
Schools in West Bengal. 
Howrah Darjeeling Hooghly Burdwan 24-Parganas Nadia Midnapur 








75 434 262 2. 293 299 mi 
Birbhum Bankura Ршайа Мама W, Dinajpur Coochbehar 
28.1 24.6 50.4 ws 335 363 
. Murrshidabad Jalpaiguri Total 
SAD 280 26 285 


В “The average number of teachers in a rural primary school is less than two in 
1 of rural primary schools there 
‘only one teacher, percentages of one-teacher schools im the rural areas 
purulia, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Derjzeling, Bankura, Coochbehar and 
Malda are respectively 42.0, 23,7, 214, 200. 139, 10.7 and 9.8. 
_ A short account of the existing condition of the primary schools has 
| above. The first and the foremost task will be to introduce 
ә зо that the quality of instructions to be imparted in 
(may improve. The radical measures include employ- 
chers, availability of teaching aids and accessories and 
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The total number оГ Primary schools existing in 1969 in the rural areas 
of West Bengal was 29673. This has proved to be inadequate for universal 
elementary education in 1971, More schools are needed to cope with the 
needs for compulsory primary education. From the census ago 
groups namely 0—4, 5—9, 10—14, population total in the age group 
6—11 can be obtained for each district. These estimates are divided by the 
average roll strengths to get the required number of schools, From this the 
number of teachers needed may be calculated, The following table gives 
the number of schools and teachers required to ensure compulsory education 
for the age group 6—11. 

Table—3. Number of schools and of teachers existing in 1969 and 
estimated to ensure compulsory education for age group 6—11. 

1. Number of schools 2 No. of teachers estimated 

оп the basis of 
District. ay Exit: 5) Бик Я 5 1 3 teachers И) 4 teachers 
ing mate increased perschool ` per school 


1379 104 459 6092. 
984 3255 4340 
ns 7593 10124 
61311007 14676 
980 23367 31156 
974 8715 11620 
342 23190 30920 
93.7 8796. 11728 
100.6 14007 18676 
ша 12246 16328 
169.2 8601 11468 
903 11136 
589 ЕС 












1704 7 21756 





_ ment should look after the enrolment and attendance of these groups. If 
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schools and 60% of urban schools should be established in the state. For 
the additional schools about 1,49,264 more teachers will be required. At 
Ihe existing rate of payment the additional expenditure for teachers and con- 
tingeney only will be approximately Rs. 3 crores for the first year. Тһе ex- 
penditure will increase in subsequent years. 


At the primary and middle school stages, a good deal of additional 
investment would be necessary for programmes of qualitative improvement. 
It is proposed to introduce work experience in classes I—VIIL This pro- 
gramme will need training of teachers and provision for equipments, For 
improving science teaching at the primary stage we need Lo supply simple 
equipment and trained teachers. We have to carefully examine the quantita- 
tive and also the qualitative aspects of this scheme and then the total finan- 
cial commitment may be worked out. Only for expansion total expendi- 
ture is expected to be Rs. 65 crores in West Bengal. 


For the country as a whole the Ministry of Education has estimated 
‚additional full time enrolment in the Fifth Five Year Plan in clases 1—У 
which would be roughly 141 lakhs, This will need 3.5 lakhs of additional 
teachers, similarly the full time enrolment in classes МУШ would be 73 
lakhs and this will need 2 lakhs of additional teachers. Тһе total cost of the 
‘quantitative and qualitative programmes in primary and middle school edu- 
cation for India has been estimated as Rs. 1575 crores (Rs. 990 crores for 
expension and Rs. 585 crores for quality). 





We have so far discussed only the first phase namely universal provision 
schools, We have to consider along with it the other two phases 
‘namely universal enrolment and universal retention. 


_ Majority of mon-attending children may be classified as girls and 
children from weaker sections of the community. State Education Depart 









y, suitable laws may be enacted for this purpose. 


Universal retention is another serious problem. Out of every 100 
| that enter in class I only 40 reach class V and 2$ reach class VIIL, 
rates are higher for girls and scheduled castes. Sufficient steps 

‘be taken to ensure that these dropout rates are reduced to minimum, 

: incentiv ‘be given to children of economically and/or socially 


y order to prevent their dropouts before the completion 
basic course. 
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A suitably oriented system of education can facilitate and promote 
social change and contribute to economic growth. Since 
very little has been done to provide better education to larger numbers. 
on more uniform patterns, At the time of independence eracy rate in 
India was only 12 per ceat. in 25 years, this rate has only increased to 29.46 
per cent. When article 45 of the constitutions was adopted іп 1950, the 
expectation was that the provision of universal education in the age 
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Extract from 
THE WEST BENGAL PRIMARY EDUCATION BILL 
1973, 


(As passed by the Assembly on the Sth May, 1973) 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make better provision for the develop- 
ment, expansion, management and control of primary education with а 
Мем to making it universal, free and compulsory ; 

Jt is hereby enacted in the Twenty-fourth Year of the Republic of 
India, by the Legislature of West Bengal, 


Free and Compulsory Primary Education 


Every Primary School Council shall prepare, in accordance with such 
directions as may be given by the Director in this behalf, a scheme for 
КЕБ ‘the entire area within the jurisdiction of the 

— OF SCHEME primary School Council or any part thereof 
_ 10 provide compulsory primary education for children ordinarily reiendents 
in such area and shall submit the scheme to the Board which shall 


© 
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14) а bs showing therein the number of new primary schools 
proposed to be opened clasilled according to the language in 
which instruction is proposed to be given in such schools, The 
location of the proposed schools, the number of teachers and 
other staff that would be required and the accommodation that 
would be available in such schools ; 

fe) the reeurri imd non-recurring expenditure of the scheme i 

(f) а skewh map of the area to be covered by the scheme 
indicating therein the area of cach thana or ward, location of 
existing primary schools and of the proposed new primary schools ; 

(8) such other particulars as may be prescribed. 

(1) The State Government may, after such enquiry ax it may consider 
necessary. sanction with or without modification the scheme sub- 
SANCTION OF STATE GOVERN- mitted under section 79 and the scheme 
MENT TO THE SCHEME so sanctioned shall be published by noti- 
fication and «Вай come into force from such date as may be specified 
by the State Government in the notification. 
Every scheme of free and compulsory education sanctioned under 
the West Bengat Urban Primary Education Act, 
1963 and in force in any arca immediately before — XXVI IRN 
‘the coming into force of this Act ia such area shall, 
unless otherwise directed by the State Government, be deemed 10 
te a scheme sanctioned under this Act. Б 
(1) A scheme sanctioned under section 81 may, from time to time, 
dw modified by the State Government ar, with the approval 
SONS of the State Government, by the Primary School 
Council having jurisdiction over the area covered by 
the scheme and when a scheme is зо modified, the modified scheme 
with reasons for making the modification shall be published 
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(1) When a scheme sanctioned by the State Government comes into 
ios 1517 TON force in any arca no fee shail be charged in respect 
of any child attending a primary school in such 
arca managed or aided by the Primary School Council. 
] (2) Primary Education shall continue to be empulsory and no fee shall 
| be charged Бу any primary school under public nen да. ҮШ 
management in the area in which primary education 4190 
е. was declared compulsory under the Mengal ( Raral) Primary 
Education Act, 1930 
| (1) Te shall be the duty of a Primary School Council to cawe to be 
| usror prepared, within a period of three months from the 
| CHILDREN date of coming into force of а scheme and in such 












and other employees of the State Government including teachers 
for the preparation ot revision of such list. 

be а Welfare Committee for cach primary school. 
Welfare Committee shall be constituted by the Primary 
Council and shall consist of the following 
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(e) where the primary school is situated within the jurisdiction of 

(1) A Gram Panchayat, on person elected in the prescribed manner 

by the members of such Grom Panchayat from amongst them- 
selves. 

(8) the Corporation of Calcutta or а municipality, one person 
elected in the prescribed manner by the Councillors of the 
Corporation of Calcutta or by the municipal authority of such 
municipality, as the case may be, from amongst the persons 
residing within a distance of sixtsen hundred metres from the 
premises of the school. 

Explanation—In this clause the expression “municipal authority” has the 

same meaning as in section 76. 

20) There shall be a Chairman and a Secretary of the Welfare Committee 
‘elected from amongst the member referred to in clauses (с) (d) 
‘and (e) of sub-section (1) 

(3) The head teacher of the school concerned shall be the Assistant 
secretary of the Welfare Committee. 

(4) Tha Welfare Committee is not formed within six months from the 
date on which the Act comes into force in апу area in which 
the primary school is situated the Primary School Council shall 





function until a Welfare Committee is formed in the manner laid 
down in sub-section (1), 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


A suitably oriented system of education can facilitate and promote 
social change and contribute to economic growth by creating requisite 
attitudes and aptitudes for specific tasks of development. Expansion ai 
üll levels of education has accordingly been a major problem with planners 
and administrators. Although much has been done since 
independence to provide better educational facilities to larger 
numbers оп more uniform patterns, а lot more remains to be done 
particularly in the field of elementary education. Facilities for universal 
elementary education are a prerequisite for equality of opportunity and 
the contert and quality of elementary education determine the infra- 
structure of an enti 'ducational system. Our commitment in t regard 
is free and compulsory elementary education to all children aged 14 or 
less, our fourth plan target for percentage enrolment in the age-group 
6-11 has been 853 and our corresponding position in 1968-69 was 771 
for India as a whole and 73 for West Bengal This only relate to 
availability of education. Quality of education imparted in primary and 
junior basic schools suffers from dearth of qualified teachers, lack of 
physical facilities, paucity of teaching aids and accessories and similar 
other circumscribing factors. 

Planning for expansion and development in the fields of primary 
education must be based on reliable data indicating faci for study 
and work currently available in primary and junior basic schools as well 
as current handicaps faced” by authorities of such schools. Conditions 
under which teachers of such schools live and work should also be studied. 
Current averages of rollstrength and numbers of teachers in a school, 
average salary of a teacher, average teacher-pupil ratio, rate of school 
“enrolment in the age-group 6-11 will be required to estimate the number 
of schools to achieve a certain target of enrolment, the number of teachers 
чо mam these schools and the additional cost on account of them. Such 
estimates must also take into account regional variations, whenever 
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Tt was with this end in view that the Department of Statistics 
Calcutta University undertook this survey of facilities for study and work 
available in. primary schools of West Bengal and socio-economic conditions 
of their teachers, In view of the large number of schools and of 
Teachers, a sample survey was attempted ú siad of а complete census 
A properly designed sample of schools is adequate for a fact-finding 
enquiry meant to provide over-all averages and to represent regional and 
oiher relevant variations Thus figures prevented in this report strictly 
relate only to the aggregate of schools selected in the sample and to the 
community of teachers working im them, Although such figures are 
expccted to bs representative of the entire popuiations of clementary 
schools and their teachers and inferences based on such figures are 
expected to be generally applicable, in some items they may be seemingly 
at variarce with available figures for the universe in view, In some of 
these cases, figures and facts compiled in dhe survey have been supplemented ° 
Ly available figures from the state education department. 
Sampling designs suitable Гог large-scale surveys of educational 
institutions. are usually designs of stratified random and stratified systematic — 
sampling, stratification taking into, account possible 
SAMPLING DESIGN. gad suspected. differences among groups of schools 
im respect of the characteristics to be studied, However, the sampling 
frame available may nor always show necessary stratification variable 
against the different sampling units. 

Moreover, optimum determination of sirata and optimum, allocation y 
of the total sample size among strata are rendered difficult by the presence 
of a large number of estimation variables and the non-availability of 
knowledge regarding their distributions, 

‘When this survey was initiated in March 1960 there were in ull 13457 
primary and junior basic schools in the state, 3784 of them in municipal 
towns and the rest in rural areas, A total of 1.10809 teachers were employed. 
in these schools > 74% 54 

for study and work vary from district to district, Пот. 
Jo runi areas within а district and from one form of manager. 
within an urban are. Unlike secondary schools, however, | 
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run by Tocıl bodies i. е. Calcutta Corporation and Municipalities in. district 
towns also impart free educition. Service conditions of teachers in all such 
schools аге not uniform, There are some government sponsored free 
| pe m гу schools in urban arcas with a bulk of refugee teachers. 

Although tittle distirciion now remains in the curricula of primary 
End junior basic schools, they were set up with different objectives and 
received unequal aids, Thus location (district, urban/rural), management! 
(government, private body or corporation municipality in the case of urban 
schools ) and category (primary and junior hasic) are three distinguishing 
fentures of an elementary school. Since stratification according to these 
three simuluréowy was meilher possible nor suitable. it was 
decided to form sirata on the basis of location alone and to obtain 
и formation regarding the other two ireidentally. Accordingly rural and 
urban schools in’ cach district formed two district strata. Samples with 
а sampling fraction varying between 4 and 5 percent in rural arcas and 
10 percent in urban areas were then selected at random from the lists 
‘of primary and junior basic schools as provided by the State Education 
Department, In this way 1356 and 346 schools were selected in rural and 
urban arcas respectively. 

The sample of teachers for ihis study comprises teachers. working 
(е іп schools selected in our sample. 

Not ай the 1742 schools selected for the survey could be ultimately 

covered, The failure to compile information in respect of 207 selected 
school was mostly due to the location of some selected schools in almost 
қ inaccessible regions and the difficulty ef reaching some schools in North 
Mengal owing 10 floods ¿nd landslides. — Disturbarces prevailing in the 
state also hindered visits and follow up revisits to some 
COVERAGE schools situated in trouble-prone area» Twentyeight schools 
теч within the “districts of Midnapore ard 24-Parganas could rot be 
them in the sampling frame. 
could not reach 173 schools, 70 of them situated within the 

ef North Bengal, Due to foods, landslides and political 
— 42 out of 61 selected schools in Jalpaiguri and 15 ом of 
seheols іп Coochbehar ccu'd rot be visited. Authorities of 

в —— ard 1 cach in the districts of Hooghly ard 
‘provide relevent details. Thus the total number 
ee Jess completed quesilonnaires could be 
ОГ them 103 were junior basic and the rest 
| primary sectiors of high or higher secondary 











Nine of the junior basic schools and 346 of the primary schools visited 
were situated in municipal towns and cities, Table 1.1 gives numbers of 
elementary (primary and junior basic ) schools existing, selected in our 
sample and visited by our investigators in rural and urban arcas of 
different districts. 

It is expected that physical facilities available for study and work 
o students and teachers will be better in academically separated primary 
sections of high or higher secondary schools than in purely primary 
schools. 

Two questionnaires were used in the survey—one for the school and the 
other for each teacher working in the school. Items of information covered 
by the first questionnaire included among others housing condition ; teaching 
days and hours ; roll-strength ; room-size and sitting arrangements ; teaching 
accessories ; management ; teaching and other staff, Тһе questionnaire 
for a teacher had in it questions regarding housing condition; daily 
schedule of work ; family income and expenditure ; indebtedness ; educa- 
tional and economic status of family members ete. 

Field work had to be organised in several rounds because of vacations 
іп schools ( periods of which vary from one district to another ) and because 
Of the necessity to engage locally recruited field investigators in remote areas, 
Thus several training sessions were organised both at the headquarters 
HELD Work #8 Well as at convenient places in the districts of Midnapore, 

Nadia and Hooghly. Field investigators were instructed 
to contact the head-teacher or the secretary or any senior teacher for filling. 
Up the school questionnaire and to contact individual teachers for filing 
Әр the teacher questionnaires, This necessitated revisits to many schools. 
‘Teachers not present on the day of visit or not found ready with answers 
were requested to send by post their questionnaires duly filled-in. Postal 
enquiry had to be taken recourse to for removing errors, inconsistencies 
and omissions found on a scrutiny of the questionnaires. But this did 
not always yield satisfactory results. In the hill district of Darjeeling 
direct enumeration was rot attempted in the rural schools. For most 
of the rural schools ard some of the urban schools in this district, 
questionnaires were left with the District Inspector of Schools who dis- 
teibuted them to the selected schools with necessary instructions, checked 
them on return ard transmitted them to us. In several other districts also 
this procedure. had to be adopted in respect of some selected schools: 








Supervisory visits by the Director, the Professors-in-charge and the 
field-supervisors were arranged in almost ай the districts to initiate locally 
engaged investigators into fieldwork, to check the mode of compilation 
adopted and the accuracy of figures recorded by field investigators and to 
conduct certain type studies, Туре studies were carried out to collect infor- 
mation regarding availability ef text-books and equipments as clock/watch/ 
gong ete, functions of the managing body ; subjects and modes of annual 
exuminations and full marks and pass marks in each subject; criteria for 
promotion to the next higher class ; numbers of pupils newly admitted to a 
class. promoted from the lower class, detained in the same class, transferred 
19 other schools and leaving studies; means adopted for raising school funds, 
‘opinions of teachers on the adequacy of prescribed text-books etc. 

Filled-in questionaries were scrutinised for possible errors. It came out 
during scrutiny that answers to some of the questions provided by the 
school authorities and teachers were only approximate. This has been 
noted later in the report while dealing with individual items, Responses on 
scrutinised questionnaires were then transferred to transcrip- 
tion sheets after making necessary calculations and keeping an 
eye to the facility of tabulation. Appropriate card designs were then drawn 
мр for the Iwo questionnaires. Two cards had to be purched to transfer all 
the required information on the school questionaire and one card had to be 
used for each teacher. For purposes of tabulation, schools were identified. 
by a district code, a location (urban/rural)code and a category code (primary/ 
junior basic). In making tables, however, schools in urban areas were classified 
according to management also, 











TABULATION 














СНАРТЕВ И 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Children receiving elementary education require more cire. and greater 
Attention than their seniors in secondary schools. Each inhabited village 
should have a primary junior basic school with in it and each large village or 
hamlet should be favoured with а few such schools within Из ambit so that 
ansunaı Children residing in villages need not walk long distances 10 

attend classes, Too many pupils should not be enrolled ina 

school, since only 3 teachers are available on an average іп cach. schoo). 
Arrangements should preferably exist to provide frecjsubsidised їз 10 
school children. To ensure al these, inspecting officers should visit these 
schools regu arly and frequently. 
Primary and junior basic schools are mostly co-cducational— parti- 
шапу in rural areas. There аге only 13 out of 1095 primary schools meant 
exclusively for boys while 14 such schools admit only girl students. In urban 
areas, however, nearly 15%, of primary schools managed by local bodies are 
Meant for each sex, the percentage in respect of privately managed schools. 
being about 7. All the 30 Government sponsored free primary schools. in 
ban areas are coeducational. Among Junior basic schools, only two in 
urban arcas are meant for girls only, rest are all coeducational, 

A total of 1,25,907 children, including 47,170 (775%) girls, read in the 
1095 rural primary schools selected in our study. Corresponding figures for 
the 286 primary schools in urban areas аге 66949 and 29,902 (44,5%), A 
litle over 10,000 students including 6.449 (64.5%) girls are accommodated — 

Am 94 rural junior basic schools while out of 1,346 students in urban junior. 
"pille ach = 
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Total roll strengths in elementary schools have been examined in table 
724. The overall average number of students in a primary school is 134.68 
and that ín a junior basic school is 173.55: Considerable variation exists, 
however, in this number between urban and rural areas and between areas in 

4 different disiticis.An urban primary school has on 
NOPAL ROLL STRENGTH ар average 19) students өп its rolls compared io аа 
average of 115 in rural arcas. The picture is just the reverse in case of junior 
basic schools where average roll strengihs in rural and urban areas are 176 
and 150 respectively. Primary schools in ıhe ruralareas of Bankura and Porulia 
generally ran wich fewsst popils lex than 70 оа ал average The average 
roll strength in a rural primary school of Howrah, Hooghly and Jalpaiguri is 
по below 150. In urban areas gaverament sponsored free primary schools 
accommodate 210 students on an average. 

Nearly half of coral. primary schools work with 100 students at the 
most, Similar i» the case with two- fifıhs ef primary schools in cines and 
Towns, Peresotages of rural primary schools accommodating 100 students 
Or less vary between 17.2 (observad in Howrah; and 876 (observed in 
Purulia) Only 106 (9.7%) schools situated in rural areas have enrolled. 
more than 200 siudents—16 of them in the 5 districts of монін Bengal, No 
‚school selected in Darjeeling and Bankura has more than 230 pupils on its 
rolls, There ls, however, one school ina Coochbchar village having 465 
wudents, 

In about 48% of urban primary schools the total aumdor of pupils 
varies between 101 and 230. there being less than 100 students in nearly 905, of 
these schools, While 7 роу међу manaqed schools accommodate more than 
500 scholars each, in a total of 75 (22.3%) urban primary schools total 
enrolment exceeds 250. 

Junior basic schools have usually larger number of students lex than 

fifth of iem having 100 students or less. Total enrolment lies between 

| and 200 in about 30% of such schools and in 918.7) f them—all Toon 
| rural areas— thi» figure varies from 301 10 400. 

Information in respect of the year of establishment was collected from 

(ош of 1095 primary schools selected in rural arcas and 213 ош of 337 
y schools selected in urban areas. This item of information was nor 

included in the questionnaire when the survey 





















was initiated, After the field work was in pro- 
| were instructed по collect information 
about year of establishment could 
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data thus collected (table 22), it is revealed that only 315 (37%) out of & 
responding primary schools selected in rural areas were established before 
1946. Since 1946 there has been a rapid increase in the number of primary 
schools in different areas. During the period 1947 to 1950, 109% 
schools were established, percentages of responding primary schools estal 
lished in rural areas during the three plan periods being 223, 122 and 134 
respectively. Only about 4% of such schools were established during 1966 
to 1969, The position in respect of junior basic schools in rural areas is 
almost the same, percentages of respondent rural basic schools with years of 
establishment before 1946 and between 1947 and 1950are30.3and13 6 respectively, 
the corresponding figures for the three plan periods and the period between 
1966 and 1969 being 222. 18.2, 10.6 and 45. No1: of the 4 respondent 
schools in the rural areas of Darjeeling was established before 1956. All the 
30 government sponsored free primary schools in urbrn areas were estab- 
lished by 1960. 

Only 36 out of $52 responding гига! primary schools selected in this 
study were established since 1966. Corresponding numbers in urban areas 
аге 18 and 213, During this period only 3 junior basic schools have been 
added. This is not at all an encouraging fact In urban arcas local bodies 
have established only 2 of the responding 39 schools managed by them 
since 1961. 

‘To examine the expansion of primary education since independence, 
it is worth while to consider total numbers of elemzatary schools established 
in the state during various periods. The total number of such schools 
existing in 1947-48 was 13950, it rose to 15001 in 1949-50, to 20695 in 1954-55, 
1927209 іп 1959-60 and 1 32581 іп 1964-65. The figure for 1963-69 was 
34672. Thus the number of elementary schools has more or leis trebled it- 
self during the period 1947-69. This defiritely speaks of a vigorous effort 
оп the part of our government towards fulfilling our obligation to provide 
free universal elementary education. However, the total number of inhabi- 
ted villages in 1961 was 38,530 larger than the number of schools existing 
even in 1968-69. Thus the requirement of having one primary schoo! in 
each inhabited village remains to be satisfied —ven on the assumption of no 
conglomera‘ion of existing schools in some villages, 

Data relating to distance between the school surveyed and the nearest 
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(783) of responding rural primary schools. In case of 
another 27.1%, of these schools, the nearest school 
Was ata distance ranging between 1 mile and 3 
miles, Figures for junior basic schools. in rural arcas are closely similar to 
those for primary schools in such arcas. Information was not available from 
10 (0.9%) primary schools and 1 (1.1%) junior. basic school in rural arcas. 
“ In urban areas primary schools exist—as they should— in close prox 
mity to one another. Ja fact the nearest primary school was within a mile 
from 45%, of schools visited by our investigators. Only one government 
у ‘sponsored free primary school reported that the nearest primary school 
Was more than three miles away from it. Th 
junior basie schools 
About one-fifth of rural primary and/or junior basic schools reported 
that there was (were) some other primary school's) in the same village, the 
скиот percentages for primary schools and junior basic schools being 19.3 
and 266 respectively. Information could not be collected from only y 
primary schools in rural arem 
Nearly 40% of primary schools selecied in Те rural areas «f. Howe, 
Hooghly and Coochbehar reported the presence of some other salvo!) 
An the same villages. While this is encouraging in one sense, it also hints at 
clustering of schools in some villages wheh alons with the faci ibat the 
total number of schools is less than the total number of sohabited villa 
indicates the existence of quite a few inhabued villages without any 
- Pelmary/Junior basic schools. This fact clearly indicates that more schools 
ld be established in rural arcas. 
Slightly legs than 85", (908 ош of 1045) of primary schools in rural 
15 reported (hat no student had to negotiate more (һал а mile in auccd 
“school. Similar is the case with students in 45% of junior bas 
În rural arcas. For about 15%, (164 out of 1085) of primary 
and little more than one-third (AS out of 94) of junior. basic schools 
me и» have to come from a distance between | mile and 2 
Бра дна scii во primary and. 4 junior мъс 
ve of more than three miles from their residences. 
lium of instruction in undergraduate and postgraduate 
то be a controverwal issue, few will doubt the appropriate- 
Tongue as the medium of instruction in primary aod 


— im 98%, of primary schools, selected 
3 inn "aras. Bengal и ihe oniy medium 


In 6 out of 1095 primary 
of instruction. АШ these six 


a mile from 71. 





PROXIMITY OF SCHOOLS. 

















not true, however, for 
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schools are in the rural arcas of Darjeeling Оле primary school іп Purutia 
and another in West Dinajpur impart instructions in Hindi only und Urdu 
is the medium of instruction in one school selected іп West Dinajpur. 
In 9 schools Bengali alone with Hindi or English or Urdu ог Tamil are 
used a» media of instruction. In one school at Kharagpur, Hindi, Nepali, 
English and Urdu are media of instruction. 

The picture in respect of primary schools in urban arcas Is somewint 
different, Bengali is the only medium of instruction in 80.4%, schools, 
numbers of schools with Hindi, Urdu and Nepali as the only medium of 
instruction being 46 (13.6%), 9 (27%) and 5 (1.5%) respectively, In 4 
schools, Bengali is the alt tive medium of instrection and im 1 school 
Mindi is the alteruative, In 62 (184%, urban primary schools, 16 of them 
being managed by corporations/municipalilles, instructions are imparted 
in languages other than Bengali 

The percentage of junior basic schools with Bengali as the only medium 
of instruction is 89.3, the corresponding percentages for Nepali and Hindi 
being 8.5 (8 ощ of 94) god 1.1 (1 out of 94) respectively. ЛИ the eight 
Junior basic schools with Nepali a» the oly medium of instruction are in 
the district of Darjeeling. Bengali is the only medium of instruction in 
В (88.9%) out of 9 junior basic schools selected in urban arcas while Hindi 
is the medium of instruction in the remaining school. 

ln some primary schools in urban as well as in rural areas, arranpe- 
ments exist for providing free tiffin to the students. This has been possible 
through the gensrous help extended by phiavthropic organisations like 
CARE ete. No such tifî is provided to students in nearly 88% of 
was rs + “кӛбі i rural аны, IN about] КЫЛДЫ of sisal. 
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only irreg larly carried out in 102%, of rural and 157%, of urban schools. 
About onz-tbied of urban primary schools managed by municipalities and 
corporativas reported similar events. Inspection is carried out өлсе in 
every two years in 11 rural and 1 urban primary schools. According to 
information supplied by 9 rural primary schools and 3 privately managed 
urban schools receiving government aid, there was по inspection of these 
schools of which one {in Howrah) was established in 1952. another 
(in 24-Parganas) in 1955, а third (in Murshidabad) in 1968 and the other 
(in 24-Parganas) dates back to 1960. The remaining schools did not 
provide information regarding the years in which they were established. 

Frequency apart, nature and compreherwivenew of inspection. should 
be more carefully studied, И was found during visit by investigators to 
several schools that teachers absented themselves without notice and were 
in some cases quite impunctual in school attendance 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Elementary schools are mouly co-educational particularly in rural 
areas. While 38% and 44.5%, of children reading in rural and urban 
primary schools are girls, corresponding percentages in junior basic schools 
аге 39% and 73%, respectively. A primary school has an average of 
135 pupils on its rolls compared to a figure of 174 in a junior basic school 
To urban arcas, however, these figures are 199 and 150 respectively. Nearly 
half of rural primary schools work with 100 students at the most while in 
45%, of urban primary schools roll strengths vary between 101 and 200. 
The total number of inhabited villages in 1961 is larger than the number 















пе village. Students in slightly less ihan 85%, rural 
ь had to negotiate more than а mile at the most in attending 
is the only medium of iastruction im том 98.6“. 
3 however, Nepali, Hindi and Urdu are used in same 
heşe langu happen to be mother tongues of local 
(Corporation primary schools provide free 
с. days a week, though such facilities exist in 
primary schools. Most (59.2%) elementary schools 
y. Much remains to be said about the nature and 
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CHAPTER ПГ 


SCHOOL BUILDING & ACCOMMODATION 


Tt is essential that class rooms provide adequate accommodation and 
silting arrangement to pupils, that drinking water be available within the 
school compound and that sanitary arrangements like urinal and privy exist 
within the school area. ft is also desirable that some open space be 

available within or near the school compound for sports 
— and physical exercises and that a separale common room 
exists for teachers, ft is also essential that different classes are held Im 
different rooms, 
Unfortunately, however, the neglect of primary education in this state 
denies a primary or ju or basic school of most of these facilities. Even 
sehools in urban arcas suffer from the absence of these facilities 

Nearly 90%, of rural primary schools and all junior basic schools 
selected in this study are housed in their own buildings | Table 3.1 J 
while а little les than 10% of such schools are locited іп buildings made 
available through the courtesy of some charitable institutions. Nearly 
two-fifths of primary schools іп urban areas, on the 
SCHOOL BUILDING other hand, are accommodated in wholly or ра 
rented buildings. Although half of all the urban schools are ho 
Ыг хыс, the percentages of such schools in Calcutta a 
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50%, of all primary schools and 634% of rural primary schools are 
housed in kuicha hut. More than 80% of schools in the rural areas of 
Midnapore and Coochbehar work inside kutcha buildings. Junior basic 
schools are а bit more favourably placed in this regard, Only 12% of 
rural primary schools are located in pucca buildings. In urban areas 
this percemage is 576. Half of the junior basic schools in rural areas 
and all the 9 junior basic schools im urban area» are accommodated in 
pueca buildings, In quite a few schools either a part of the school 
building is kutcha ot the school comprises several isolated rooms of 
which some are kuicha. Such school buildings have been recognised as 
semi-pueca. Percentages of schools housed in semi-pueca buildings are 
239, 256, 242 and 367 in rural areas, Calcutta, Howrah town and other 
urban areas respectively. Nearly 30% of rural junior basic schools are 
also similarly placed. In urban areas „ of Government sponsored. 
free primary schools, 10% of privately managed schools and 4%, of schools 
managed by local bodies are accommodated inside kuicha buildi 
In 227% of rural primary schools there are separate rooms for 
different classes and іп as many as 36%, of such schools there is only 
one room within which all the classes are held (Table 3. 2. ). There 
exists only one сам room in more than half of the primary schools 
selected the rural arcas of 24-Paryanas, Bankura, 

CLASS ROOMS West Dinajpur, Coochhehar and Darjeeling. И ма» found 
uring supervisory visit thar іп some of these schools verandahs, corrio 
dors and similar spaces are aho used for holding classes. In some of 
' these one-room schools there is only one teacher while in a. larger number 
there are two or three teachers. It is easily undersiandable that holding 
of different classes іп different subjects by different teachers inside the 
‘same room ік prejudicial to effective teaching. In the remaining 40%, 
ef rural primary schools, rooms are common at least to some of the 
asses, In urban areas about 14% of schools managed by local bodies, 
privately managed schools and 23%, of government sponsored 

“schools compel students of all clases to sit inside the same 

schools selected in urban areas, 6 provide 

—— 3 schools rooms are common 

ош of 94 rural junior basic schools 

EN para des. rooms, in 34 
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Students sit on floor in sizeable percentages (38 4 and 55 3) of primary 
and junior basic schools In rural areas and in a moderately lange 
percentage of schools in urban arcas (Table X 3). In Caleutin, however, 
students in all classes have to sit on floor only in 3 out of 46 primary 
schools; in Howrah town this figure is 4 out 
of 33, although ia other urban areas this is 
ах 45 ош of 218. In some of these schools students sit òn malpieces 
provided by their schools. In some schools writing desks also are sup- 
plied to some ог sıudents. Details about availability of matpcees- 
or of writing desks were not, however, asked from all the schools 
visited. 

Іп almost all schools. teachers on chairs or stools However, 
in #39, (91) primary and 234", (22) junior basic schools located in rural 
areas teachers have not been provided with any chairs ог stools to sit 
on. Similar is the case with 5 urban schools included in the sample, 

2 of them (including 2 in Calcutta ) under the government management 
the two others beng private aided institutions, 

Separate common rooms for teachers exist in 208% (228) rural 
primary schools and 540“, (182) urban primary schools. Among junior 
basic schools corresponding percentages are 564 and 77% However, in 
some of the other schools visited, one room war available for teachers: 
and for keeping office materials and books, у 
Information regarding availability of drinking water to students hax. 
been examined in Tabie 3. 4. Resconses could not be properly secured 
feom бі rural and IT urban primary schools as also from 6 гу and 
1 urban junior basis ıchools. Tubewells provide drinking water to students 

in about 60% of rural and 404, urban school 
PANE ATA оја 1а about one-fourth of rural swimety бк Í 
have to drink water from wells while in about 5%, З 
have 10 
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auhool of Calcutta and Howrah town drink water from municipal water- 
Чар» and tubewells, percentages of schools providing for these two sources 
being 82.5 und 164 respectively in Calcutia and 21.2 and 788 in Howrah, 
In other municipal towns students of 17 (7.8%) schools get drinking water 
from wells, while no arrangemeut exists in 7 schools, Drinking water is not 
Available to students in 9 (9.6%) selected junior basic schools in rural areas 
white in 60% and 20%, of such schools, sources of drinking water ate 
tubewells and wells respectively, Even in Calcutta, students in about 20% 
‘of primary schools do mot get drinking water inside the school. The 
overall percentage of urban primary schools providing drinking water 
inside the school compound is 493. Figures Гог urban and rural junior 
basic schools are 66.7 and 56.4 respectively. Schools with no arrangement 
Tor drinking water sometimes advise their students to bring water from 
their homes. 
А more unsatisfactory alf-ir is the absence of urinals and latrines in 
rural wrens Table 3,5. It В well-known that most rural primary schools 
are co-educational and that lady teachers work in a considerable number 
of them. Pitted against this is the fact (hat there is no urinal in 931 (45%) 
of selected rural primary schools. Not а 
SANITARY ARRANGEMENT ingl primary school visited in the rural areas 
‘of Darjeeling and Birbhum reported the existence of any urinal within or 
“near the school. Latrines were not found in primary schools visited in 
the rural areas of Bankura, Birbhum and Purulia, Urinals exist in only 
545.4%) primary schools selected іп rural arcas. In 15 of them urinals 
stated to be pucca, those existing in 11 other schools were reported as 
kutcha while conditions of urinals existing in the remaining 29 schools were 
stated. 1020 ош of these 59 schools, urinals are situated outside the 



















Iding. Sanitary and servic? Jatrines exist in 1.0", and 
primary schools while conditions of ші existing in 20 
‚ were not properly noted. In 25 ош of these 40 schools these 

thin the school compound. Urinals and latrines do ror слом. 
Y basic schools and in some urban primary schools. In $ 
tä, 1 in Howrah and 90 in other municipal 
n А ¢ of pr 
‘respectively. In about 4394 primary 
inside the school compound. Facilities 
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sanitary privies while in Howrah sanitary privies exist in 48.5% of schools. 
In all the remaining respondent schools in Howrah service ремек exist 
though $ schools, selected in Calcutta have no privies at all, Privies do not 
exist in 88 (40.4%) primary schools in other municipal towns. Similar is the 
Vase with 64 (68,1%) junior basic schools in rural areas. In 22 urban 
primary schools including 4 in Calcutta privies exist outside the school 
compound. 

Primary schools in rural areas naturally have some open space 
adjoining he school building though such spaces are not always taken 
advantages of in arranging games and physical exercises for students 
(Table 36). Urban schools are usually deprived of this opportunity, And 

the position is a bit better in junior basic schools. Open 
OPEN SPACE paces around the school building do not exist in 129 (11.8%) 
rural schools while from 93 (8.3%) schools information regarding the area 
‘of any space could not be gathered. Usually аўга» of such specs» are not 
properly recorded aay where and figures obtained are somewhat approxi- 
mate. While in 40.9% of rural schools open spaces measure more than 
half a bigha*, they are not bigger than 2 kathas ouly in 10% of such 
schools. In urban areas open spaces are not available around school 
buitdings in 36.8% of schools and in 16.6% of schools such spaces measure 
mob more than 2 kathas. Only 5 (out of 94) selected rural and (1 out of 9) 
urban junior basic schools do not have any open spaces around theif 
| buildings.” In each of 6S rural and 3 urban schools місак more than half 
а bigha of open land lies adjacent to the school building, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 







Nearly 90%, of rural primary schools and alt jonior basie school 
‘elected in this study are housed in their own buildings, while a little less 
than of such schools are located in buildings made available through 
the courtsey of charitable institutions. Many primary schools are housed 
In kuteha or improvised buildings, especially in rural areas. In less than 
25% of rural primary schools there are separate rooms for different classes 
and in as many as 36%, of such schools there is only one room within which 
all the classes are held. It is easily understandable that holding of different 
‘classes on different subjects by different teachers inside the same room is prejudi- 
cial to effective teaching Students sit on floor in sizeable percentages of 
rural schools and іп a moderately large percentage of schools im urban 
areas, Separate common rooms for teachers exist in 20.8%, and 54.0% 
of rural and urban primary schools, Drinking water i» not available 
“Within or nent the school compound to children reading in 44 primary and 
9 junior basic schools selected In rural areas. Even ма Calcutta students 
їп about 30% ef primary schools do mot get drinking water inside the 
‚school building. Sanitary arrangement do not сом in most clementary 
schools, There is по urinal im 85% of rural primary schools. Latrines 
ound to өлім in any primary school visited lo the foni айға) 
Birbhum and Purulia, Urinals and latrines do not exist even 
r basic schools and in some urban primary schools. 





























CHAPTER—IV 
TEACHING AIDS £ TEACHING PROGRAMME 


‘Teaching aids and accessories like blackboards, maps, globes, models 
and books are not adequately available in many schools. Serious attempts to 
elicit information regarding the exact number of such equipments. possessed. 
by a school were not made during the earlier rounds of fieldwork although 
the availability or absence of these was noted in respect of each school 
covered. Data on teaching time, weekly total teaching time and annual 
total number of teaching days have also been collected and examined, 

Ay many as 48 (4.4%) primary schools selected in rural areas and even 
5 (15%) primary schools selected in urban areas work without any 
blackboard. Two rural junior basic schools are also similarly handicapped. 
Among the 626 rural primary schools supplying information about the 
number of blackboards possessed, only about one-fourth possess at least 
4 blackboards for the 4 classes, In about 15% other 
MLACKMOARD responding schools there is only one blackboard, while 
in 30% others this number is two. It has to be noted, however, that 
four blackboards may mot be necessary for а primary schools with 4 
classes to function properly since some of the schools work in two shifts 
‘of two classes each, The picture in this respect is much better in urban 
areas, Numbers of blackboards possessed were available from 230 urban 
Only 4 of them have 1 blackboard each, while the — 
ess 4 or more blackboards, Quite a few schools p 
This is explained by the (act that many of 
аттан as ета) some or all of the clas 







Most (90%) schools possess geographical maps, the position being 
slightly worse in urban arcas. Information regarding number of maps 
available could not be ascertained from 456 (41.6%) rural and 106 (31.5%) 
urban primary schools as also from 44 (468%) rural and 6 (66.7%) urban 
junior basic schools. The number of maps in nearly half of the responding 

schools in urban and rural areas varies between 2 and 4. 
МАТЕА OLORES 1. 26 (41%) rural and 4 (18%) urban primary schools 
this number exceeds 10. As many as 117 (10.7%) rural primary schools do 
not possess any maps. In fact, maps do not exist in the possession of 
at least one-fourth of such schools in the districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaigu 
Nadia, Malda and West Dinajpur. In urban areas, 43 (128%) primary 
schools gave similar reports. No map is available іп 5 rural and 2 urban 
junior basic schools. All tbe 4 primary schools in Calcutta and all the 6 
in Howrah reportedly having no map to demonstrate are managed by the 
government, 

"The availability of globes is obviously much less. About one-fourth of 
rural and one-third of urban primary schools do not have any. Nearly 
36 percent of all urban and rural schools possess one globe cach. 
léformation about the number of globes available could not be secured 
from 398 (36.3%) rural and 92 (27.3%) urban primary schools selected the 
corresponding figures among junior bane school being 38 (404%) and 
6 (667%) respectively. Nearly 4% of rural and urban primary schools 
fare equipped with at least 2 globes, The total number of globes possessed 
by the 697 responding rural primary schools is 468 while 245 urban primary 
schools providing relevant information possess a total of 164 globes 

Biological models as well as models for general knowledge and science 
‘are rarely available. being absent from nearly three-fourth of all rural and 
urban schools. More than 3 models exist only in 19 (2.1%) rural and 
16 (22%) urban schools. Of course, information regarding the number of 

‘models available in 180 (16.4) rural and 62 (18.6%) urban schools 

MODELS pqs not been collected. The total numbers of models available 
(Tor demonstration in and responding primary schools in rural and urban 

_ areas are 255 and 73 respectively. The position should have been but is 
‘not much better in junior basic schools, with nearly 60% schools both 
in the proper sense of the term is unlikely to exist in a 
basic school. But arrangements should be made to 
students some storybooks, biographies, books on 
— < 
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lexbooks. It in easily understood that some of the poor siudenis may 
nooks "%1 Tord to purchase textbooks recommended for them While 

сува to those who can afford copies of such books reach quite 
Jute, mostly in the second quarter of the year, Recognising these difficulties. 
schools should have in their possession several copies of cach prescribed 
book, Even when schools were found to have some books supplizd free 
of сом to them either by the government or by publishing houses, these 
were not and probably could not be kept properly, not to spzak of their baing 
used. Lack of space, of furniture and of personnel may account for th 
sorry state of affairs. И was evidently difficult to oollest ths mumbar of 
books possessed by different schools since по ascesion register was bsiag 
maintained and in many of the schools our investigators and supervisors 
had to count the books existing. Figures provided by heads of some 
schools are rather somewhat rough estimates, 

Three-fourths of primary schools in rural areas do not possess any 
book, the percentage being 66 among urban schools. Only in 69 (6,3%) 
rural and 66 (19.6%) urban schools there are more ihan 100 books, 
government managed schouls in urban areas suffer from the non-availability 
of books to a larger extent than other urban schools, Junior basic schools 
present a slightly bette г picture, percentages of auch schools possessing no 
book being 46.8 and 22.2 rospec=vzly in rural and urban areas and 287%, 
of rural and 55.6% of urban schools possess more than 100 books each. 
The mere possessioa of books, however, is oot what is wanted. They should 
bz property kept and students should be encouraged 10 make use of them, 

Мом elementary schools work during day-time, classes ia Several 
‚others are held im morning while a few other schools work in two shifts | 
morning and day (Table 46). Only 3 rural schools, two primary and ore _ 
Junior Basie school could not provide information in this regard. m 
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having occassionally more than one sections im some of their сізмез) as 
also by dearth of teacher. АШ the 81 primary vchools selected in the rural 
areas of Purulia work during the day and there is по two-hiñ school 
covered by the present enquiry in the rural areas of Howrah, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Nadia, Mankara, Coochbehar, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling. In urban arcas, a larger percentage |246) of primary schools 
work in the mornings or work in two shifts (6.5). 

Table 4.7 presents information about total weekly teaching time 
їп hours, Ц must be noted that, this is the maximum tims as recorded 
by the school in respect of the highest class. It is also doubted that effective 
teaching Îs not being carried out even in highest claw for the period shown 
in this table. In the greatest 
majority (70.8%) of rural primary 
schools, this time varies between 22 and 26 hours. The corresponding 
percentage in urban arcas is only 62.3, although itis as high a» 83,3 among 
'GSEP schools there. Nearly 70%, of junior basic schools also provide 
teaching for 22 to 26 hours a week. In fact, in no school covered in the 
rural areas of Darjeeling, Purulia and Malda reported a maximum teaching 
time lee than 22 hours. In 4 roral and 17 urban primary schools this 
maximum does not exceed 18 hours. According to class routines supplied 
‘by 188 (17.29) rural and 15 (4,5%) urban primary schools, weekly total 
teaching time in the highest class is (Class IV/Class V, at least 26 hours, 

Total number of teaching days in a year was cot found to vary much 
from one school to another, most schools providing lesson» on more than 
200 days. One reason for this uniformity is the ration of the Им of 
holidays in elementary schools by the State Education Department. Only 
17 primary schools—7 of them in urban arcamecported less than 200 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


To make lessons more impressive to children, teaching aids and 
accessories like globes. maps, models and books must be made available in 
elementary schools, In primary schools, however, these are grossly lacking. 
Even blackboards do not exist in several (55) elementary schools, In about 
18% of responding rural primary schools there is only one blackboard, 
while in 30%, others this number is two. The adequacy or otherwise of 
blackboards powewed by a school has to be judged in relation to the 
number of sections, number of class-rooms or portions of rooms available, 
number of shifts in which the school is working and the number of teachers 
engaged. Three-fourths of rural primary schools and two-thirds of urban 
primary schools do not possess any books. Two- shift primary schools 
number 52 № ali-22 of them in urban areas alone. In the greatest 
majority (70.8%) of rural primary schools, the maximum total weekly teaching. 
time varies between 22 and 26 hours, Most schools work on 200 days 
at кама year. 








CHAPTER V 


TEACHERS 


The importance of the role played by teachers in the successful 
implementation of a system of education need not be emphasised, Even 
with the best system of education a staff of adequately qualified and 
experienced teachers is all but essential Тһе success with which a pupil 

learns depends to а considerable extent оп the 
ROLE OF TEACHERS аме guidance of the teacher and the reputation 
of any educational institution is greatly determined by the teachers working 
there. The Education Commission has rightly observed. “ОГ all the 
different factors which influence the quality of education and its con- 
tribution to the national development, the quality, competence and character 
‘of teachers are undoubtedly the most significant’, Report of the Education 

(ғ Commission, 1964-66, Ministry of Education, Government of India, p. 46. 
One of the major problems which the educational institutions all 
over India are facing is the dearth of qualified and experienced teachers 
with suitable personal qualities and aptitudes and a spirit of devotion 










profession. 
ором 
w ‘enjoys in urban areas, absence of other (supplementary) 
‘of income, difficulties that a person has to face in securing а 
resider in rural areas etc. 
t relating to academic qualifications of teachers im elementary 
dave been collected in details. A large majority of primary schools 
y rural | Actually 67% of all primary school teachers work in 
teachers constitute 188% of all the teachers in 
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‘areas, Texsbers in primary schools range from those who have not 
passed the matriculation or из equivalest examination to those who hold 
postgraduate degrees. There is a wide diversity among teachers of primary 
Schools of different areas in respect of academic qualifications. More 
than one-fourth (28:5%,) of all the teachers in rural arcas are not even 
matriculates of whom three-fourths 4%) are tn and the rest (7:5%) 
эге wniraiaed, Тһе largest percentage (50-4) of non-matrieulate teachers 
is in the district of Purulia, where 406%, of teachers are con-matriculates 
Who have received some training in teaching and 98", of teachers have 
neither Passed the matriculation examination nor have gone through any training 
course, More than two-fifths (434%) of teachers ja the rural primary 
schools of Darjeeling have not passed the matriculation examination, the 
percentage of non-matriculate untrained teachers being 267, About 35° 
of teachers in rural primary schools in three out of the four remaining 
districts of North Bengal, viz. Malda (368%), West Dinajpur (335%) and 
Coochibehar (36-32%) are non-matriculates with 96, nd 121 as per 
centages of untrained non-matriculate teachers, In the remaining district 
‘of Jalpaiguri in North Bengal 204% of teachers are non-matriculateg 
having gono through some training course and $6% of teachers are 
Roa-mulriculates without any professional training. The percentage of 
non-matriculate teachers in rural arcas is smallest in Howrah (175%), 
while corresponding peroentages Гог the Ж other districis vary between: 
238 and 293, The situation is much better in schools managed by the 
| Corporation of Calcutta wiih less than 5%, non-macrioulate teachers working 
in thom. But the position is not at all satifactory in schools managed. 
Љу local bodies (municipalities) in other urban arcas where ene third 
(3315) of teachers have not passed the matriculation examination, with — 
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About half of the teachers in rural primary and junior basic schools as 
also іп government sponsored free primary schools аге matriculates, 
Percentages of such teachers in rural primary schools vary somewhat from 
one district to another, The smallest percentages are noticed in (he districts 
of Purulia (42.7) and Darjeeling (46.7; where the percentages. оГ non-matri- 
culate teachers have been already reported (o be high. About 50“, of 
teachers in primary schools in rural areas of 24-Parganas (49.0) and Hooghly 
(50.8) are matriculates, corresponding percentages for the other districts vary- 
ing between 53.0 and 63.7. Percentages of matriculate teachers in urban areas 
are smaller, since larger percentages of more qualificd teachers are employed 
in primary schools of urban areas, About one-third of teachers in primary 
schools managed by the Corporation of Calcutta (37.17) and by local 
bodies (municipalities) in other urban areas (33.1%) and in junior basic 
school of urban areas (35.5%) are matriculates, while about two-fifths of 
teachers in privately managed aided schools (42.0) in urban areas have 
similar academic qualifications. More than half of the matriculate teachers 
in rural primary schools are untrained. Percentages of trained matriculate 
teachers in rural primary schools in Governmert sponsored free primary 
schools and in urban junior basic schools are 240, 226 and 200 respec- 
lively. About two fifths of teachers in primary schools managed by the 
Corporation of Calcutta (37.1%) and in junior basic schools in rural areas 
(423) have passed the matriculation examination ard have also some 
professional training, while only about 10%, of teachers in primary schools 
managed by local bodies in urban arcas other than Calcutta and in privately 
managed schools receiving government. aid are similarly qualified, 
lt may be noted that there is a predominanily large percentage of 
> matriculates and non-matriculates among teachers of primary and junior 
basic schools in rural areas and of Government spnsored free primary 
. schools in urban areas. There is considerable variation in this percentage 

۴ primary schools in different districts, the overall percentage for 
eas being 83.0. Ninety percent or more of the teachers are 
or academically less qualified în districts of Darjeeling (90.1), 
and Purulia (93.1), corresponding percentages for Coochbehar, 
"West Dinajpur and Birbhum being 894, 88.3, 87.9 and 86,6 
For the remaining districts the percentage varies between 752 
‘of teachers in Government sponsored free primary schools 

























percentages for schools managed by local bodies in other urban areas, 
privately managed urban schools receiving aid from Government and junior 
basic schools in urban arcas being 64 1, 56.9 and 53.3 respectively. 

А small percentage of teachers in sural arcas und a sizeable percentage 
of teachers for certain types of schools in urban areas possess graduate or 
pow graduate degrees. Slightly less than 30%, of teachers employed in 
primary schools run by the Corporation of Calcutta possess. graduate or 
post graduate qualifications, corresponding percentape among teachers in 
primary schools managed by local bodies im other urban areas and in 
privately managed primary schools receiving Government aid in urban arcas. 
being 14 Sand 162 respectively. Percentages of icacher possessing such high 
qualihowione are 8 9, 6.8, $.8 and 4.0 for junior basic schools in urban and 
rural arcas, Government sponsored. free primary schools acd primary schools 
in rural arcas. Some variation in this percentages over different districts iv 
‘observed. None of the teachers about whom information regarding academic 
quilification was collected. from the rural schools in Darjech од and Маја ls 
reported to be a graduate. Тһе percentages of teachers with graduate or 
postgraduate degrees аге as small as 1.1, 1.9 and 28 in respect of teachers 
working in rural areas of Coochbehar, West Dinnjpur and Purulia, percen- 
tages lying between 2% and 5.6 in the other districts excepting Howrah 
where 7,9%, of teachers in rural primary schools possess graduate or ров. 
graduate degrees, 

From general considerations it may be supiested that teachers of 

primary schools should be at least mutriculates. Percentages of teachers: 

— higher academic qualifications ( Intermediate certificate or 

graduate ) ws high as 58.0 among primary school teachers бот 

Ed Кабинет ак сана А я 
ог basic schools іп urban arcas. — liselt 
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and Howrah (24.9), porcentages among teachers employed in rural schools 
of the remaining 6 districts lying between 11.7 and 16.2. 
H has been already mentioned that a primary school tewcher must 
pass the matriculation or Its equivalent examination. М may be ano 
added that a teacher should preferably have some training. Sizeable 
Percentages of non-matriculates and untrained matriculates are employed us 
teachers in primary schools, the percentage of non-matriculstes or uri 
motrioulates being $90 in respect of teachers in rural pr 
сеглярек are ак high ns 734, 728, 65.4, 63, 5 for teuchers 
employed in rural schools of Darjeeling. Purulia, Midnapur, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri and 24-Parganas. For the rural schools of other districts the stua- 
tion is not at all satisfactory, percentages varying between 49.3 and 57.2 
Slightly less than 5% of teachers in schools run by the Corporation af Calcutta 
Are untrained matricu'ates or non-matriculares. But nearly three fifths (57.9%) 
Of seichers in Government sponscred free primary cheol in urban area 
have similar academic qualifications. — About ore third of teachers In 
Junior basie sool and slightly more than iwo fifths (445%) of teachers 
in privately managed aided schools in urban areas are either nonmarricu 
іше or matriculates without any professional . Wee percer tape 
“of such teachers in urban schools managed by local bodies other than the 
‘Calcutta Corporation being $5.0. From the above discussion the dearth 
Of qualified teachers in rural as well as in urban areas de еяпу indicated, 
the problem being more acute in primary schools of rural ar 
Data relating 19 roll strength and number of teachers in different 
primary and junior basic schools included in the sample were collected 
“Table 5.2 shows average number of students, average number of tereher; 
teaehet-pupil ratio for the schools of different arcas The average number, 
v % two or less for primary schools in the rural arers of Darjeeling 
(2.0) and Purulia (1,77). Averages for the rural 
IL RATIO tess of Bankura, Murshidadad, West Dian)pur 
| Midnapur are 237, 229, 287. 2.87 and 288 respectively, 
a nn 








a : primary schools and privately managed 
goverment aid ia urban areas are 6.33 and 543 
schools managed by the Calcutta 

“focal bodies are found to be 

in rural and in urban 
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arcas, in Goverment sponsomred free primary schools and in privately 
managed aided schools in urban areas are 37.65, 2991, 33.18 and 36.19 
respectively. the figure for primary schools managed by local bodies being 
40,13, The position can not be considered to be satisfactory, specially 
in rural areas, as the number of classes in a primary school is generally 
four. 

Although the average number of teachers in a rural primary school 
is smaller than the corresponding figure for urban school, teacher-pupil 
ratios in rural schools are not generally found to be greater than correspond- 
ing figures in urban schools. This is due to the smaller number of students 
im monî rural primary schools, It may be generally recommended that 
Jeacherspupil ratio should not exceed 40. Observed ratios are, however. 
greater than 40 for rural primary schools in the 6 districts of Murshidabad 
(48.66), Howrah (4646). Darjeeling (46.60). Jalpaiguri (43.26), Hooghly 
(41.32, amd Coochbehar (41.25). For the remaining nine distticts the 
figure is Jess than 40. 

"The smallest ratio (29.21) has been noticed in Bankura where the average 
number of teachers in a rural primary school is only 237 and the average 
number of students is, at the same time, as small an 6914, Im this 
‘connection it may be also mentioned that in the district of Purulia where 
the average number of teachers in а rural primary school is the smallest 
(1.7%, teacher-pupil ratio works out to be 25.42, as the average number 
‘of students is very small ма. 62.53. So the teacher - pupil ratio alone 
does not seem to indicate the correct state of affairs prevailing in primary 
schools. Fora correct assessment one has to take into account academic 
qualifications of teachers and the number of teachers in different 
schools, 
From an examination of qualifications of teachers in primary schools 
it has been found that large proportions of such teachers in different areas 
not adequately qualified. Тһе situation potti e 
considerable proportion of school the number of teachers employed is le 
than: number of classes. Sc either a teacher has to tackle | than 
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will be adequate to teach students in all the classes and to exclude the 
possibility of some students not enjoying the benefit of a teacher's guidance 

NUMBER ОР TEACHERS 17 Some Periods. Вол in some clames there may 

be more than one sections so that the total 

number of sections іп a school may exceed 4 and in some of the schools 

from which data have been collected the number of sections is 7 or 8. 

In such schools the number of teachers should be at least equal to the 

number of sections, Two way distributions of schools according to number 

of sections and according to number of teachers are presented in Table 5, 3. 

In about 10%, of rural primary schools there is only one teacher, 

percentages of single-teacher primary schools in rural areas varying consi- 

derably from district to district. More than two fifths (42:0%,) of rural 

Primary schools in Purulia and about one fifih in Murshidabad (237), 
Jalpaiguri (214%) and Darjeeling (2007, are single-teacher schools while 
percentages of such schools in rura! parts of Bankura, Coochbehar and 

and Malda are 139, 107 and 98 respectively. Similar percentages for the 
remaining 8 districts vary between 18 and 82. The position is much 

better in urban primary schools and in junior basic schools, мин only 

99% of private aided primary schools in urban areas and 21%, of junior 

basic schools in rural areas having only ore teacher in cach. nore 

of the primary schools managed by local bodies, in no government spon- 

sored free primary school and in no urban junior basic school from 

which data were collected the number of teachers wa» reported to be 

E ‘one. Combining one teacher primary schools with primary schools employing 
two teachers, it is found that only 421", of rural primary schools carry 
on their work with two teachers at the most Percentages are largest 
among primary schools in Purulia (852%) and Darjeeling (800%). Large 
proportions of such primary schools are also (ош4 in Murhidabad 
(61%), Coochbehar (571%) and Bankura ($$7*,. Percentages of such 
primary schools in the districts of Nadia, Midnapore, Birbhum. Malda 
апа West Dinajpur vary between 400 and 472. In Jalpaiguri, tere 
(94 of such schools while percentages for such schools in the 
districts of Mooghiv, Howrah, Burdwan and 24-Parganas аге 
„ being 202, 22%, 270 and 276 respectively. The position 

in urban primary schools and im junior basic schools. In all 
m sponsored free primary schools and junior basic schools 
arcas from which dara have been collected, ai least three teachers 
| while im 86% of junior basic schools in rural areas less 
































ers are employed. It is thus seen that in a considerable 
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proportion of schools, particularly in rural areas, teaching work has 10 
be carried on by less than half the adequate number of teachers, 

On further examination it is found that in only 268%, of rural pri- 
тағу schools four or more teachers are employed, there being considerable 
variation in such percentages from опе district to another. Percentage 
are quite small in the rural schools of Bankura 51"), Purulia (61%) 
and Darjeeling (67%). Four or more teachers are employed in one sixth 
of rural primary schools in West Dinajpur (200%) Midnapore (217%) 
Nadia (257%), Wirbhum (207%,) and in about one third of primary” schools 
in the rural areas of Мама | 316%, 3, Coochbehar (322%, ), Burdwan 
1386), Howrah (360%) and 24-Parganas (362%) Such percentages are 
greater than 40 for only two districts, viz. Hooghly (444%) and Jalpaiguri 
150%) Primary schools in urban arcas and junior basic schools present 
a much better picture. In 963% GSFP schools in urban arcas and 
іп 762%, of junior basic schools in rural areas the number of teachers 
employed exceeds four, there being no junior basic school іп urban areas 
employing less than four teachers. 

As mentioned earlier there are in general four classes in a primary 
school, In some of the classes there may be more thon one sections. 
So four teachers muy not be always змвокан 10 cope with the teaching 
work in such schools sand to judge the avecuscy of the number of 
teachers in a primary school one should compare the number of ола 
with the umber of teachers. It has been indicated earlier that the 
number of sections exceeds the number of teachers ia many primary schools. 
Ла this respect rural primary schools present a dismal picture, Slightly | 
more than three fourths (761%) of primary schools in rural areas carry 
on their works with inadequate numbers of teachers, Percentages of such | 























Tural primary schools are as largo as 949, 938 and 933 in Bankura, Purulia 


respectively, 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Dearth of qualified and competent teacher has been a major impediment 
Жо the successful Fuosticning of elementary as well as secondary school 







The problem is more acute in elementary schools, Teachers іл such 
school range from those who have not passed the matriculation or itv 
equivalent examination 10 those who hold postgraduate degrees, More 
Than one-foprih of wachers working in rural arcas are not even matriculales 
onc-lowtn of such teachers having ro formal aking in methods of 
Waching. The largest (504) aad (he smallest (175) percomages of паа 
marriculate teachers in rural primary schools have been observed in the 
Зелени of Purulia and Howrah respectively, Although in primary schools 
‘an by the Calcutta Corporation noo-matriculates wccount for less than 
5% of all teachers nearly one-third of teachers employed in primary 
schools managed by municipalities in other towns are non-matriculste 
ОЗЕР. schools in urban arcas do net differ remarkably from schools 
In rural areas (а this regard. Percentages of nommatriculute teachers 
іп urban aided schools and in urban and rural junior basic schools are 
respectively 149, 20.0 and 202 Ninety percent or more of primary school 
in the rural areas of Darjeeling, Malda and Purulia are matri- 

poe less qualified, About 30%, of teachers employed by the Сајсина 
nearly 15% of teachers empioyed by other municipalities and 

aided schools in urban arcas and about 10%, of teachers work: 


п urban junior hase schools rosas шие ог post-graduate 
Percentages of such highly qualified teachers (most of whom 
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Observed ratios are larger than 40 for primary schools in the rural areas 
of Murshidabad, Howrah, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Hooghly and Coochbehar, 
For the remaining nine districts. the figure is less than 40. The sma- 
Mest ratio (29-21) has been noticed in Bankura where the average numbers 
of teachers and of students per school are 237 and 69:14, Teacher- 
Pupil ratios in junior basic schools and in urban primary schools ше 
smaller than 40. 

In about 10%, of rural primary schools there is only one teacher, 
percentages of one-teacher schools in the rural areas of Purulia, Murshi- 
давай, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Bankura, Coochbehar and Malda are respec- 
tively 420, 237, 214, 200, 139, 107 and 98, Similar percentages vary 
between 18 and 82 in the rem ining districts. The position is much 
better in urban primary schools and in junior basic schools. In more 
than three-fourths of rural primary schools the number of teachers is 
less than the number of sections. Percentages of such schools are a» 
large as 949, 938 and 933in Bankura, Purulia and Darjeeling Тһе 
position is better in urban primary and junior basic schools. 








CHAPTER—VI 


INTERNAL & PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS 


Annual and terminal ( every three, four or six months ) examinations. 
have been a regular feature of school curriculum in our country and 
emphasis has been placed to varying degrees on students" performances 
at such examinations while assessing their merits and promoting them to 
the next higher class, This has led some observers to criticise 
the existing pattern of education as “too much examination 
ridden’. Class examinations in primary and junior basic schools vary much 
in their content, conduct and consequences. However, it has become 
almost obligatory for students of primary schools to appear in the Primary 
Final Examination at the end of Class IV, wherein students completing 
class IV in junior basic schools also can appear. Information regarding 
annual examinations, results at primary final examinations, special coaching 
arranged for primary final examinees and other relevant matters have been 
‘compiled and presented. Non-response to some of these items has been 
considerable, partly because relevant school records are not complete and 
NOL Up-to-date and partly because sufficient emphasis was not laid on these 
ems in the earlier rounds of field work. 

¿Question papers for annual examinations are common with some other 
schools in many schools while in some others these are set exclusively 
> by teachers of those schools (Table 6. 1). Response in this regard could 
Е not be elicited from 475 (434%) rural and 15 (44%) 
QUESTION PAPER ВАЛ primary schools and from 10 (97%) junior basic 

Question papers for annual examinations are common with some 
schools in more rural primary schools than in junior basic schools, In 
respondent primary schools in the rural areas of Birbhum and 

papers are exclusively set by their teachers. Nearly 45%of all 

and 38% of all urban primary schools use rame 
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Some schools arrange for special coaching for their students appearing 
in the primary final examination, mostly without accepting any fees. Such 
arrangements are made within school hours only in 6 (0,5%) primary 
schools in the rural areas of Burdwan and in 28 (8.3%) urban primary schools, 
While non-respondent schools account for 66.8%, and 43.0% of all rural 
and urban primary schools respectively. half of the respondent schools in 
rural arcas and about three fifths of respondent schools in urban arcas 
do not provide for any coaching. None of the 6 
responding rural primary schools in Jalpaiguri extends 
such facilities to their pupils. More than half of primary schools in the 
rural arcas of Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, West Dinajpur. Coochbehar 
and Murshidabad arrange for some such coaching. Some schools in urban 
Arcas impart such training wahin school hours. 

11 is evident from table 6.2 that most students in class examinations 
are allowed to pass and promoted to the next higher class. In about 40%, 
‘of rural primary schools, 75 to 100 percent of examinees in class | are 
allowed to pass, This percentage is as high as 73 among urban primary 

schools, is 56.4 among junior basic schools 
CLASS EXAMINATION RESULTS ја rural arcas and H 77.48 among junior 
basic schools in urban areas Only in 58 (53%) rural and 2 (0,6%) urban 
primary schools and in 4 (4.3%) rural junior basic schools less than 
one-third of students appearing in claw | examination were allowed to 
pass. Some of the schools detain for one additional year those studeni» 
of class one who cannot pick up the three R's in one year. As а result 
more than half of the children appearing in the class Г annual examination 
were declared unsuccessful in as many 223 (15.6%) primary and 15 (14,6%) 
‚Junior basic schools. Most of these schools are situated in rural arcas, 
the largest percentage (45 7) being observed in Purulia. 

For reasons stated above percentages of pass among examinees in 
class M are appreciably larger. Percentages of primary schools where 
more than three-fourths of these examinees were declared successful are 
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for this study. Nearly half of the rural primary schools in Purulia 
showed percentages of successful examinees varying between 50 and 7: 
Figures are not much different for the annual examination at ths end 
of class Ш. More than half of such examinees were declared successful 
in 85% of rural and 90% of urban primary schools, corresponding 
percentages among junior basic schools being 90 and 100 respzctively. In 
more than half of the primary schools functioning in the rural areas of 
Burdwan, 24 Parganas, Nadia and Birbhum 75% or more of the examinees 
were allowed to pass. 
In junior basic schools an annual examination is held at the end of 
class IV also. In 66 out of the 94 rural schools and in 5 out of 9 urban 
schools more than three fourths of examinees were declared to have 
passed. While in 6 rural schools percentages of pass did not exceed 50, 
there is no urban school with a similar picture, 
Percentages of students passing із the Primary Final Examination 
have been presented in Table 6.3 while percentages passed in divisions 1, 
Hand HI appear severally in Tables 6.4. И must be remembered that 
question papers are set and answer 
papers are evaluated independently 
in different districts. As such performances in the primary final examina- 
tion are not strictly comparable. Some general observations can, however, 
be made, In fact, an important finding in many districts is that no 
students from several schools appeared in the public examination at the 
‘end of class ТУ. In the largest majority (68.6 in rural areas and 730 in 
urban arcas) of primary schools at least three fourths of examinees passed 
the examination. Percentages of schools where less than half of the 
primary final examinees came out successful are quite small, except in the 
rural areas in some districts of North Bengal. This percentage is as high as 
41.6 in Jalpaiguri and is 44.0 in Darjeeling. 35.0 in West Dinajpur, 220 
Malda and 22.7 in Coochbehar, Such figures are based on those schools 
which actually sent up candidates. In all the 54 primary schools in the 
rural arcas of Howrah which sent up examinees for the Primary Final 
Examination at least half of the candidates came out successful, In urban 
areas schools run by corporations and municipalities several better picture 


with 72.6% of these schools enabling 75% or more of their candidates 
to ра In 3(4.1%) such schools less 
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of G.S.F.P. schools could make at least three fourths of their examinees 
successful, 

Such large percentages of successful examinees in the Primary Final 
Examination are, however, explained by proportionately larger percentages 
‘of candidates passing in the third division. In fact, in more than half of 
аве rural schools in each district except Darjeeling and Midnapore less than 
‘one third of examinees passed in the first division. Overall percentages 
of rural and urban schools where 75%, or more of the examinees passed in 
the first division are 4.9 and 18 respectively, there being по such school 
in the rural areas of Nadia, Purulia, Coochbehar and Jalpaiguri and no 
such school managed by the government or by private bodies in urban 
areas. Percentages of candidates securing even second division marks are 
also low. In none of the rural schools in Darjeeling this percentage 
exceeds 33 while this percentage is 50 at the most among rural schools in 
the districts of Birbhum, Malda and Jalpaiguri., Only in 13 (12%) rural 
schools scattered over the six districts of Hooghly, Burdwan, 24 Parganas, 
Midnapore. Bankura and Purulia, the percentage of candidates paming in 
the second division exceeded 75. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Nearly 45% of all rural primary schools and 38% of all urban primary 
schools use same question papers as some other schools for annual. examina- 
tions, Corresponding percentages among junior basic schools in rural 
amd urban areas are 21.3 and 11.1 respectively. Half of the respondent 
schools in rural areas and about one-fourth in cities and towns arrange 
for special coaching of their students appearing in the Primary Final 
Examination, mostly outside schools hours and at no сом. Most students 
in claw examinations are allowed to pass and promoted to the next higher 
‘class. Some schools detain for additional year those students of class 1, 

- who cannot pick up the three R's in one year. This explains larger per- 

‘centages of passes among examinees in claw ИС In nearly 70%, of primary 

‘schools at least three-fourths of examinees passed the Primary Final 

Examination. In urban creas, schools run by Corporation and Municipali- 

dies registered larger percentages of successful examinees. Such 

С паге percentages are, however, explained by proportionately larger 

percentages of candidates passing in the third division. In fact, ін more 
than half of the rural schools in each district except Darjeeling and 
|... Midnapore less than one third of examinees passed in the first division, 











CHAPTER VII 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS 


h was mentioned in chapter one that an —— made to study 
socio-economic conditions of teachers working in selecied primary and 
Junior basie schools through a separate questionnaire which was mostly 
filled up by the teachers themselves, Teachers from whom dara were 
collected numbered $032 of whom 404 were employed in 
junior basic schools and the rest (4628) in primary schools, 
Out of 3100 teachers working in selected rural primary schools, only 
217 (7.0%) are ladies, there being no lady teacher working in any of the 
schools selected in the rural areas of Purul То urban areas, however, 
women have been employed as teachers in a larger number of school 
In fact (42.6%) of teachers working in urban primary schools and 65,1%, 
of teachers employed in urban junior basic schools are ladies. It has there- 
fore been decided 10 report in respect of certain items of information 
separately for male and female teachers in urban areas only. It has been 
also felt that several items of study e.g. daily number of hours devoted to 
teaching in school, private coaching, library work and further study and 
social work as also membership of teacher's associations may depend on 
the type of management of the school wherein the teacher has been 
employed, In this connection, it may be noted that answers to some items, 
particularly those relating to income, expenditure and indebtedness were 
not considered adequately reliable and have not been included in our 
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80.3, 81.8 and 839. In rural areas of Jalpaiguri, nearly one third of 
teachers enjoy free accommodation. facilities, corresponding percentages in 
Darjeeling, Burdwan and Coochbehar vary between 9 and 12. Largest 
Percentages of teachers employed in rural primary schools and living in 
rented buildings are in Darjeeling (16.0) and Jalpaiguri (16.3), percentages 
of such teachers in the districts of Nadia and Burdwan being 10,7 and 8,9 
respectively. Nearly 45%, of teachers in selected urban primary schools 
possess their own houses, another equal percentages occupying rented ones. 
Free use of some form of residential accommodation is available to 119 
(7.8%) such teachers. Facilities for residential accommodation exist more 
in junior basic schools for 6.1%, of teachers in urban areas and for 18.6%, 
of teachers in rural arcas, 

Housing condition of teachers’ residences has been examined in 
Table 7. 1. Obviously, an overwhelmingly large percentage (71-3) of teachers 
in rural arcas live in kuicha houses, Slightly more than 60%, of teachers 
in urban schools reside in pucca buildings. In rural arcas of Midnopore, 
Birbhum, Purulia and Coochbehar 80% or more of the primary school 
teachers accommodate themselves inside kutcha huts, percentages of such. 
teachers in the rural areas of Bankura, Malda and West Dinajpur being 
as large as 74:3, 757 and 787 respectively. The smallest percentage for the 
district of Nadia is 441. Only about 107, of teachers working in the rural 
primary schools of Darjeeling, Birbhum, Purulia, Malda, West Dinajpur 
апа Jalpaiguri have pucca residential accommodation, none among the tea 
chers of selected rural primary schools in Coochbehar reportedly living in 
pucca houses. 

Proper sanitary arrangements do not exist in many a teacher's residence. 
Тар water is available for drinking ard domestic purposes to familica of 
40% elementary school teachers in urban arcas. this percentage being about 
2in rural areas. — Tubewells provide water for drinking and domesti 
purposes to a large majority (658%) of households of teachers in rural 
‘areas except in the district of Purulia, Darjeeling and Bankura where 
percentage of teacher households to which water from tubewells is avai- 
lable are 07,80 and 11-7. The percentage is largest (946) for Howrah 
while percentages for Burdwan, Murshidabad, Nadia, Hooghly, Coochbehar 
amd 24-Parganas vary between 743 and 850. Such percentages among 
households of teachers employed in primary schools in urban areas and 
in junior basic schools in rural and urban areas work out to be 424, 
` 620 and 304 respectively. In rural areas, wells provide drinking water to 
jurih of teachers’ families In fact, wells are sources of drinking 
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water to houscholds of 83%, of Primary schools teachers in the rural 
areas of Purulia, 75%, of such teachers in the villages of Bankura, 50% 
of teachers in the rural areas of Malda, 44%, of teachers in rural parts 
of Darjeeling and to 39%, of teachers serving in the rural schools of Birbhum 
Drinking water has to be procured from ponds іп families of 152 teachers 
working in some cf the rural primary schools of Howrah, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, 24-Parganas, Midnapore, Bankura, Purulia, Malda, Coochbehar 
and Jalpaiguri, the total number of teachers working in the selected schools 
in these districts being 2554. Similar is the situation with families of 
18 male and 12 female teachers of elementary schools in urban arcas. 
Three primary schools teachers in urban areas reported no soure> of 
drinking water in of near their residences, 

In about 30%, of the cases in rural areas sources of drinking water 
are located inside residences, the proportion being quite high (567%) 
among teachers in urban primary schools. The percentage is smallest 
(49; among teachers in rural primary schools in Howrah, while about 
20%, or less of teachers working in the rural primary schoals of Midnapore 
Bankura, Darjeeling, Purulia, 24-Parganas and Hooghly reported soms 
source of drinking water within their houses. One-fourth of women teachers 
in urban primary schools get drinking water from outside their residences, 
Only 5% of teachers working in rural primary schools enjoy the 
facility of a pucca bathroom within their houses, corresponding percentanges 
being 268 and 456 among families of men and women teachers in urban 
primary school. Similar facilities are reportedly enjoyed by no teacher 
working in the selected primary schools in rural parts of Мама and 
Darjeeling and by 20% of such teachers in Murshidabad. Improvised 
bathrooms exist in residences of many teachers” families, Although the 
‘over all percentage among rural primary school teachers із 169, per- 
centages vary remarkably from one district to another. The existence 
of some improvised arrangements in this regard was reported by more 
бр Coss фа чоно of 
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267 and 357. Arrangements for bath exist outside houses of 78^; teachers 
їп rural primary schools. However, 56%, of male teachers and 78%, of 
lady teachers in urban primary schools have bath arrangemenis inside 
their residences, On the staff of junior basic schools. 545%, of female 
teachers in rural arcas and 357%, of lady teachers in urban areas have 
to take bath outside their houses, 

Service and sanitary privies were ted to exist within or near the 
houses of 142%, and 92%, of teachers working in rural primary schools, 
943525; and 398% of male teachers in urban primary schools and of 
30.3%, and 565", of lady teachers in such schools. Teachers of junior 
basic schools do not have a very different tale to tell. No arrangements 
have been reported by three-fourths of teachers in rural school: and 12% 
‘of teachers in urban schools. While about 80°, of teachers in urban 
primary schools have privies within their houses, 76", of their counter- 
parts in rural areas are denied of any such fa 

Total number of members in the family of each teacher was noted. 
Size of a teacher's family is generally greater in rural areas than that in 
urban areas. The average size of families of teachers working in rural 
primary schools is found to be 7-14, the largest and smallest figures being 
#32 and $28 for the districts of Bankura and Darjeeling 
respectively. Тһе corresponding figures for urban primary 
schools and rural and urban junior basic schools are 5:89, 6:39 and 5:58 
respectively. Thirty seven teachers working in rural primary schools, 72 
working in urban primary schools and 12 working in junior basic schools 
live by themselves in single=member families. 3% of teachers in rural 
areas have only Әле other member ( in том case the other spouse in 
their families. Corresponding percentages among teachers in urban primary 
und junior basic schools are 70 and 47 respectively. И may be men- 
tioned that no single-member family was noted among teachers of primary 
schools in the rural areas of Bankura, Purulia and Майда and no two- 
member family in the rural areas of Darjeeling and Bankura, In about 
‘one-fourth of families of teachers in rural primary schools the number 
of members varies between 3 and 5 corresponding percentages among tea- 
cher in urban primary, rural junior basic and urban junior hasc schools 
being 395, 30:5 and 465 respectively. In the largest majority of primary 
school teachers’ families, particularly іп rural arcas the number or 

ibers lies between 6 and 10, In fact more than 60", of the teachers 
working in the rural areas of Midnapore, Bankura and Purulia have 5 
ЕЗ 9 other members in their families, the percentage lying between 500 und 
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587 for the 8 districts of Jalpaiguri, Murshidabad. Coochbehar, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, 24-Parganas, Malda. and Birbhum. This percentage among tea- 
Chers in rural junior basic schools is 540 while it is around 44 in urban 
primary and junior basic schools, About 11% of families in rural 
areas have 11 lo 15 members, the figure being less chan half in urban 
arcas. There are 64 teachers out of 2685 working in the selected rural primary 
schools of Howrah, Hooghly, Burdwan, 24-Parganas, Midnapore, Bankura, 
Purulia, Malda, Cooçhbehar and Murshidabad whose families include 16 
members or more. The corresponding number in urban areas being only 
11 out of 1528. 
As details could not be collected about incomes of other members 
im the family, attention is confined to only the total income of teachers. 
The average monthly total income is found to be about Rs. 200/- for 
teachers working in selected rural ( Ra. 205/- ) and urban (Rs. 203/- ) 
primary schools and junior basic schools in villages ( Rs. 201/- ) the figure 
for teachers of urban junior basic schools being much smaller (Rs. 175/- 
Variation in the average monthly total income of teachers of rural pri- 
mary schools is noted over the districts, the highest Г Rs, 241/- ) and. 
smallest (Rs. 175/-) figures corresponding to the districts of Birbhum and 
Darjeeling respectively, Primary school teachers working in the villages of 
Purulia, Mursbidabad and West Dinajpur 
TEACHER'S TOTAL INCOME | gra’ ор an average a monthly total income 
of about (Rs. 225/-) while the corresponding figure for their counterparts 
in the districts of Hooghly, Midnapore and Burdwan is found to be 
slightly above: Rs. 200/ Such figures for the remaining 7 districts vary 
between Rs. 184/- and Rs. 196/-. In this connection it may be noted that 
existing facilities for study and work were not found to be adequate in 
rural primary schools. іп some of the districts where monthly total income 
of the teachers worked out to be relatively higher than those for other 
districts, 
"From an examination of distribution of monthly total incomes of 
teachers (Table 7.6) it is found that 33% of primary school teachers 
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for teachers of all selected primary schoos in rural and urban arcas, 56:5 for 
teachers of junior basic schools in rural areas and 83-7 for teacher of Junior 
basic schools in urban areas. About 30% of teachers of rural and urban pri- 
mary schools and rural junior basic schools enjoy a monthly total emolument 
greater than Rs. 200/- while only 3 ош of 43 teachers working in selected 
urban junior basic schools reported to be receiving auch emolumen.ts. 
The percentages are largest and smallest in respect of primary school 
teachers of Birbhum (496) and Darjeeling (80) respectively, while the figi res 
for the districts of Purulia (431), Murshidabad (41:7; and West Dinaj ur 
(377) are comparatively large. About one-fifth of teachers of rural primary 
schools in the 7 districts of Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Bankura, Мајда 
Coochbehar and Jalpaiguri earn monthly incomes exceeding Rs. 200/-. 

For each member in a teacher's family economic status was taken 
account of by classifying each member a» carrer or carning dependent or 
mon-earning dependent. Percentages of carrers in (Ве families of 70%, rural 
primary school. teachers do not exceed 20, the correspor ding figure іл urban 
EARNERS 4 EARNING areas being, however, only 33. For teachers of 

DEPENDENTS junior basic schools such percentages are 60 and 
28 respectively. More than half of the members in the families of 80 
(out of 3100) rural primary school teachers are self supporting esrners, the 
figure being 185 (out of 1528) in urban areas. These include single-member 
families where naturally the only member namely the teacher is an earner, 
On the average about one-fifth of members in families of teachers of elemen- 
tary schools ín rural areas and one-third of member in families of such 
teachers in urban areas are reported to be earners. Some variation in this 
figure is observed in respect of families of teachers. of rural primary schools. 
Тһе figure is largest for Darjeeling (333*; ) the smallest percentage 
corresponds to Bankura (169%). Percentages of earning dependents among 
members of teachers" families are much smaller. In comparatively large 
families some members were reported to be earning dependents. Percentages 
of families with no earning dependent among their members was as large 
ак #8 for teachers of elementary schools in rural areas, the corresponding 
percentage in respect of families of teachers of urban primary schools being 
slightly smaller (859). Not a single member in cach of 39 out of 43 
families of teachers working in urban junior basic schools was reported to 
be an earning dependent. 

In Table 7.9.1 to 7.94 the daily schedule of work of a teacher has 
(been examined. In rural areas, most teachers spend 4.5 to 5.5 hours a day 

caching in schools while in urban arcas most teachers devote 3.5 to 4.5 
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hours for the same purpose, 25 teachers working in rural primary schools, 

78 teachers employed in urban primary 
des o o schools of whom 35 were ladies and 
one male teacher in a rural junior basic school stated their hours of work 
in schools to be less than 3 hours and a half. All the 49 respondent 
teachers in the rural primary schools of Jalpaiguri spend 3,5 10 4.5 hours 
on teaching, relevant percentages being 80 and over in the districts of 
24 Parganas, West Dinajpur and Coochbchar. Teaching time exceeds 
$ hours ard а half for 76 teachers in rural primary schools, 13 male 
teachers and 7 female teachers in urban primary schools and 2 male 
teachers in rural junior basic schools. In urban primary schools, female 
teachers are found to spend longer periods in teaching than their male 
counterparts. This is evident from the fact that percentages of male and 
female teachers in such schools stating teuching times not less than four 
hours and a half are 36,7 and 44.4 respectively. No teacher in any junior 
basic school covered by this survey has been required to teach more than 
45 hours a day. We have to remember that such teaching times for 
elementary school teachers include times spent in extra-mural and extra- 
curricular programmes. 

Teachers undertake private coaching more in urban areas than in rural 
areas and less in junior basic than in primary schools. Another noticeable 
fact is that fewer teachers devote one hour to private coaching than those who 
spend 2 hours or more to it. Fewer ladies take up private coaching than 
male teachers, Only aboot 10% of teachers working in the rural areas of 
24 Parganas, Nadia, Bankura, Puruha, Murshidabad and  Coochbehar 
spend some time daily in private coaching, percentages being slightly higher 
among teachers in the rural areas of Burdwan, Malda and West Dinajpur 
while about 30% of teachers in the rural areas of Darjeeling, Hooghly and 
Birbhum and about 39% of teachers in the rural primary schools of 
Howrah devote some time to this job. Sixtyeight (22%) teachers devote 








more than 4 hours а day in private coaching. In urban arcas, 35% of 
male teachers and 15%, of female teachers in primary schools are engaged in 
private coaching. Only 54 (17.6%) male and 3 (out of 15) female teachers 
| rural junior basic schools and only 3 (out of 12) male teachers in urban 
ger Most of these teachers 
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exist to a greater extent їп urban arcas, more teachers of urban schools 
particularly men teachers - devote some of their time to study and library 
work, Nearly 15%, of teachers employed in rural primary schools оГ 
Howrah, Hooghly, Burdwan and Birbhum spend at least 3 hours a day in 
further study and/or general reading. Such percentages never exceed 5 
for North Bengal districts and are 102, 32 and 26 in the districts of 
Midnapore, Nadia and Purulia, there being no such teacher in any rural 
primary school of 24 Parganas and Bankura. Та urban primary schools 
12.8% of male teachers ard 52“, оГ lady teachers spend three hours or 
more in general and higher studies. Ten out of 28 female teachers in urban 
junior basic schools make some time out of their daily schedules to attend 
lo studies. Corresponding figures in rural basic schools are 106 out of 
306 male teachers and 12 out of 55 female teachers. 

Social work also finds a place in the daily schedule оГ work of some 
teachers. Nearly half of the primary school teachers working in the rural 
arcas of Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura and West Dinajpur devote sometime 
daily to social work. Percentages of such teachers are about 40 in the 
rural areas of Howrah) Darje ling, Malda and Coochhehar. Figures are 
lower in other districts except in the rural areas of Midnapore, Purulia and 
Mooghly where these stand at 69.4, 61.8 and 63,7 respectively. More than 
60% of male teachers and a little over 80^, of women teachers working 
urban primary schools do not involve themselves in any form of social 
work ; the majority of the rest, however, devote one hour a day for this 
purpose. Out of 55 lady teachers in urban junior baiz wh. 0 s, only 14 Lake 
part in social work of some form on the other, 3 of them devoting a couple 
оГ hours daily. 

Information regarding representation of the teacher in clubs and co- 
operative societies was secured from most teachers. It is found that teachers 
іп elementary schools are represented more in clubs that in co-operative 
societies except in а few districts and that male teachers particip.ie in such. 

RESENTATION IN — “Organisations more than their female counter parts, 
IEA ORGANISATIONS. Nearly 20“, of teachers working in. rura. primary 
schools are members of some club or club. Percentages of male and 
female teachers working in кап primary schools and сот ected with 
some clubs are 18-7 and 4-6 respectively. Nearly 25%, of the teachers 
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and 11% of female teachers serving in rural junior basic schools are 
also represented in some clubs, Corresponding percentages in urban junior 
basic schools are 200 and 107 respectively. 

About one-sixth of teachers working in rural primary schools 
members of some co-operative societies, the percentage of number—teachers 
being as high as 25 in the district of Midnapore, Such figures among 
male and female teachers im urban primary schools are 123 and 83 
respectively, Nearly 20%, of male teachers working in rural junior basic 
schools are connected with some co-operative societies Only 2 (out of 
53) female teachers of rural junior basic schools and only 1 (out of 27) 
‘working an urban junior basic school are members of co-operative societies. 

Teachers were asked as to whether they desired a change in their 
present profession which is often described by themselves as unremunera- 
tive and uncared for. It is found, however, that opinions in favour of а 
change were expressed by 78% and 109% of teachers in rural and urban 
primary schools. Fewer female teachers desire a change than their male 
counterparts, None of the 49 teachers working in the rural primary schools 
of Jalpaiguri and none of 93 such teachers in Nadia desires to change 
his/her profession. Оп the other hand, more than 15%, of primary school 
teachers in the rural areas of Howrah, Hooghly and Darjeeling want to 
take up some other professionis} Among tecchers in urban primary 
schools, 145% of men and 61% of women teachers de not intend 10 
continue teaching. Seventeen (56) men and 4 (73%) lady teachers engaged 
in rural junior basic schools want to leave teaching for а better job. 
Corresponding numbers among teachers im urban junior basic schools are 
9 (out of 15) and 4 (out of 28). 














OBSERVATIONS 


An attempt has been made to study socio-economic conditions of 
5032 teachers working in elementary schools, 8%, of them working in junior 
basic schools, 69% оГ them being employed in rural areas and 19%, of 
them being ladies, Responses on family income, expenditure and indebte- 
ness were not adequately reliable and hence left out from discussions. 

While the majority of teachers working in rural areas live in houses 
of their own. Nearly half of the teachers employed in urban schools 
accommodate themselves and/or employees in rented houses or flats, 
A few of them are allowed free use of some residential accommodation, 
The largest percentage (71.3) of teachers in rural arcas, however, live in 
кыела houses, although slightly more than 60% of teachers in urban 
schools reside in pueca buildings. Tap water is available for drinking and 
domestic purposes to families of 40%, and 2% of teachers in urban and 
rural primary schools. Drinking water is taken from tubewells in the 
majority of teachers” households. Drinking water has to be procured from 
pends in families of 152 and 30 teachers working in rural and in urban 
schools. Only in one third of teacher's families in rural arcas and in double 
the proportion in towns and cities, sources of drinking water are located 
inside residences, Oaly 5% of such families in rural areas enjoy the 
facility of a pueca bath room within their houses, corresponding percentages 
“among families of men and women teachers being 265 and 456. While 
‘about 80% of teachers in urban primary schools have privies within their 
houses, 76% of their counterparts in rural areas are denied of any such 
facilities. 

‘The average number of members in the family of a rural primary 
"school teacher came out to be 7.14, corresponding figures for urban primary 
schools and rural and urban junior basic schools working out as 5.89, 649 
and 5.58 respectively. 

x The average monthly income of an elementary school teacher is about 
Rs. 200/-, except teachers working in urban junior basic schools with an 
average income of Rs. 175/-. Slightly less than one-fourth of such teachers 
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about one-third in families of such teachers in urban areas. In compart- 
Lively large families some members were reported to bz earning dependents, 
there being по such members in more than 85%, of teachers families, 

In rural areas, most teachers devote between 4.5 and 55 hours а day 
in school teaching, while in urban schools most teachers spend 35 10 4$ 
hours for the same purpose. More teachers in urban arcas undertake 
private coaching than in rural areas and less in junior basic than in” primary 
schools. Fewer teachers devote one hour to private coaching than those who 
spend Z hours or more to it. Some teachers in elementary schools spend 
some time іп the pursuit of higher studies or in general reading. Nearly 15°, 
‘of male and 5%, of lady teachers in urban primary schools spend three hows 
or more on this. Social work also finds a place in the daily schedule of work 
‘of some teachers. 

Tt is found that teachers of elementary schools are represented more in 
clubs than in co-operative societies except in а few districts, About one- 
sixth of teachers working in rural primary schools are members ef some 
co-operative societies, percentages among male and female teachers in urban. 
primary schools being 12.3 and 8.3 respectively. 

Opinions in favour of a change in profession were expressed by 7.8%, 
of teachers in rural and urban primary schools. Fewer female 
teachers desire а change than their male counterparts. 
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CHAPTER УШ 


SOME ESTIMATES FOR PLANNING 


To provide free elementary education to all children in the age-group 
611 years is a constitutional obligation of our government. And although 
nothing about quality of instructions to be imparted in elementary schools 
iw contained іп this commitment, a nation can ill afford to deny its children 
а sound education. As already pointed out in chapter one. percentage 
enrolment in schools among children aged 6 to 11 years in West Bengal 
Mood at 73 im 1968-69. — Not all the enrolled children contir ve studies to: 
the end of class IV/class V and quite a few them—specially in rural arcas 
drop out at the end of class I or class И. Thus, the establishment of 
elementary schools in sufficient numbers alone will not be able to ensure 
сөлі per cent enrolment of children im schools. Quality of teaching also 
has 10 be largely improved. This will necessitate the employment of 
more teachers, the availability of more teaching aids and accessories and 
the improvement of physical facilities, AU this will mean more investments 
* on elementary education. Additional investments required to ensure 
universal elementary education will depend primarily on the additional 
number of schools and of teachers, An attempt has accordingly been made 
to estimate these requirements for 1971 based on 1961 and 1971 census dal 
‚Since figures for existing conditions during this survey relate to 1969, the 
gap between figures for 1971 and those cxisti in 1971 may be a bit smaller 
hàn that reported in paragraphs to follow. 

The estimated number of schools for universal elementary education 
1971 must take into account the estimated population in age group 
из and the average number of students per school. Since average 
strengths have been reported separately for rural areas in different 
for urban areas and since such figures were found to exhibit 
differences, numbers of elementary schools required in rural areas in 
ent districts and in urban arcas have been worked out as follows + 


Tollstrength per elementary school in the arca. 



































Since census reports give population totals in S-year age-groups 04, 5-9, 
10-14, 15-19 екс. the population total in the age group 6-11 is obtained by 
adding to the census total for ages 5-9, estimated populations for single 
years of age 10 and 11 deducting therefrom the estimated population for the 
single year of age 5. These single year estimates меге calculated by apply- 
ing multipliers in Sprague's Osculatory Inter polation formula to 5-year 
group totals given in “Handbook of Statistical Methods Гог Demographers", 
US. Bureau of Census, These multipliers are quoted below ; 











To estimate Age-group (years) 

Aye оа 59 10-14 15-19 20:24 Total 
5 +06 4212  —052 +014 2000. 
I0 —08 +048 4154 — 10240 +006 2000 
I1 —,0016 +04 +224 — 0416 4.0064 3000 





Age-distributions for different districts for 1971 being not yet available, 
age-compositions for 1961 were made use of. Sprague's multipliers were 
applied to 1961 group totals and the results obtained were inflated by 
the ratios 


Ben 
Total population in the area in 1961 

These estimates were divided by the average roll-strengths to get the 
required numbers of schools. These were then multiplied by the average 
number of teachers per school as well as Бу 3 and 4—numbers recommended 
by the government and in this report respectively. Such figures are presented 
in table 8.1. Since age-distributions for the districts of Purulia and Jalpaiguri 
in 1961 were not available, all West Bengal proportion of total population 
in ages 6-11 years was used to obtain estimated numbers of children in 
school going ages for these two districts, 

‘While the total number of elementary schools existing in 1968-69. in the. 
rural areas of West Bengal was 29673, an estimated total of $3357 schools 
is required to cope with the needs for compulsory primary education. 

means an increase of about 75%, in the number of elementary schools. 

жамы the estimated numbers of 
a 3784 and 6008, requiring neariy 
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While in the rural areas of Howrah, Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Coochbehar and Jalpaiguri percentage increases over existing numbers of 
schools adequate for the purpose of compulsory free primary education 
аге 104, 34.8, 61.3, 30.2, 58.9 and $3.2. existing numbers must nearly be 
doubled in the rural areas of Darjeeling, 24 Parganas, Nadia, Birbhum, 
Purulis, Bankura and West Dinajpur. In the rural areas of Malda and 
Munhidabad, an almost 200%, icerease in existing numbers of schools 
is called for. 

If four teachers be appointed in each elementary school, the estimated 
total number of teachers required in rural areas works ош ax 2,09, 428 as 
against 1. 10, 609 teachers actually working in these schools in 1968-69. 

One must note in this connection that in districts where average roll- 
in schools are quite large, the additional numbers of schools 
required for compulsory primary education are not much largë compared 
to the existing schools while in districts having small average numbers of 
Pupils in a school, percentage inereases required for the purpose are 
relatively larger, This is why only 10% more schools are required in the 
тога! areas of Howrah where the average roll-strength is 161, 35% more 
schools are required in the rural areas of Hooghly where an elementary. 
school accommodates an average of 149 students and 60%, more schools 
‘ate required in the rural arcas of Coochbehar with an average of 125 pupils 
їп a school. Similarly, rhe fact that existing numbers of elementary schools 
should be increased by 170%, in the rural arcas оГ Malda and Murshidabad 
must be taken along with the findiog that average numbers of pupils in 
these two areas are only 102 and 116 respectively. 

It is therefore desirable to work out additional numbers of schools 
and of teachers on the basis of a uniform average roll-strengih. Since the 
average roll-strengths in rural and urban primary schools came ош to be 
114.98 and 198.66 respectively, an average of 100 students per school тау 
be accepted. This procedure will naturally inflate the additional numbers 

schools in districts where the average roll-sirength is smaller than 100 and 

im ‘affect numbers in districts where more than 100 students are 
Jon an average in each school. Additional numbers of 
ls required to introduce compulsory elementary education are 1074. 

Š and 1773 iñ the rural arcas of Howreh, Hooghly, Burdwan and 
The figure is as large as 6189 іп 24-Pargaras. In the 
Birbhum, Bankura and Purulia, such numbers 

In the North Bengal districts 





























figures come out as 1850, 1444, 1181, 1694 and 475 respectively, In 
Murshidabad, 3540 elementary schools should be opened besides the existing 
figure of 1651 schools to meet the requirements of universal elementary 
education, In urban areas, 8152 additional schools are needed. The 
existing total number of elementary schools was 33457 in 1968-69. As 
against this, we require a total of 70773 elementary schools in the state if all 
children aged 6 to II years in 1971 are to enrolled in schools and И an 
elementary school is to have an average of 100 pupils on its rolls. 

The total numbers of teachers required to mon these required numbers 
of schools will be 2, 35, 348 and 47, 744 in rural and urban arcas respec- 
ively, on the assumption that there should be 4 teachers in each school. 

To establish more schools and employ more teachers will mean larger 
expenditures—both recurring and non-recurring-on primary education, Nan- 
recurring expenses include costs of building, of furniture and of teaching 
aids and accessories. Recurring expenses have to be incurred in paying 
contingency grants of Rs. 15/- per month to a school and in paying teacher's 
salaries. И no tuition and other fees be realised from students either in 
rural or in urban arcas, and if the initial pay of a primary school teacher be 
taken as Rs. 185- per month, the total financial commitment in regard to 
teachers" salary and school contingency expenses for the first year on account 
of 37,316 more schools and hence 149, — eae 
at Rs, 231,73, 580).. 
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CHAPTER 1X 


PRIMARY SECTIONS OF HIGH/HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Data relating to primary sections of 65 randomly selected Migh/Migher 







Secondary schools in Calcutta and Howrah (town) were collected. Рәс! 
ties available in primary sections of Migh/Higher Secondary schools are 
expected to be better than those in primary schools, As the High/Higher 
Secondary schools are located in Calcutta and Howrah town the comparison 
is made mainly with urban primary schools. More than half (53.4%) of 
these High/Higher Secondary schools were in existence before 1946 while 
about one-fourth of the primary schools were established as early as 1946, 
the percentages of such primary schools in 

and 23.7 respectively. In about three fourths of primary sections of High, 
Higher Secondary schools classes are held in the morning and in the 
remaining one-fourth schools classes are held parıly during day and partly 
during morning. the position being reversed in urban primary schools. 

In respect of medium of introduction there is little difference between 
primary sections of Migh/Migher Secondary schools and urban prima! 
schools in general, there being about 80’ 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION ои, imparting instruction in Bengali alone, 


the corresponding percentage for rural primary schools being a» great as 















- — Larger numbers of students study in primary sections of High Higher 
“Secondary schools, the average total roll strength for primary sections of 
од. 5 ano Migh/Hieher Secondary schools, urban and rural 

š schools being 259.6, 198, and 1150 
picture in respect of school inspection is worse for High 
“schools, Although more of the High/Migher Secondary 
of rural (0.8) and 








The position in respect of school building, supply of drinking water 
amd sanitary arrangements is much better for High/Higher Secondary 
schools. While 93.8% of High Higher Secondary schools are located 
in pucca buildings of their own and the remaining 
62%, of schools are housed in semi-pucca buildings 
partly owned by them, only half (50.1%) of urban primary schools possess 
their own buildings, 57,6%, of schools being housed in pucca buildings. In 
this connection it may be noted that although nearly 90% оГ rural primary 
schools possess their own buildings, percentage of primary schools in rural 
areas housed in kutcha building is as large as 63.4. In all the High/Higher 
secondary schools possessing pucca buildings of their own, clases of 
primary sections are held in separate rooms the percentage of urban. primary 
schools arranging classes in separate rooms being much smaller (61.7). 
Drinking water is available inside school premises in about 85% of 
High/Higher Secondary schools while only about half (49.5%) of urban 
primary schools extend such facilities to their students, In respect of the 
sitting arrangement of teachers the position is practically the same in 

Higher Secondary Schools and urban Primary schools. But while 
93.8% of High Higher Secondary schools provide benches to their students 
of primary sections, in only two thirds of urban Primary schools students 
sit on benches, 2 

‘The position in respect of availability of teaching aids and accessories 
like blackboards, maps, globes and books is also better in primary sec- 
tions of High/Higher Secondary schools. In none of the primary sections 
TEACHING АН of selected High/ Higher Secondary schools, complete 
AND'ACEESSORIES atence of blackhoards and maps was noted while 
percentages of urban primary schools without a single blackboard and 
reporting non-possession of maps came out to be 1-5 and 128 respectively. 
In more than 80%, of primary sections of High Higher Secondary schools 








SCHOOL BUILDING 

















< $) 


High/Higher Secondary schools and urban primary schools possessing not 
а single book came out to be 477 and 659 respectively. 

Teachers in primary sections of High/Higher Secondary schools are 
academically better qualified than their counterparts in urban primary 
schools not to speak of rural primary schools, About 10%, of teachers 
ACADEMIC, QUALIFICATIONS in primary sections of selected. High Higher 

— Secondary schools are non-matriculate with 
half of them having undergone through some training course, the corre- 
sponding percentage in respect of teacher in urban primary schools being 
nearly double (179). About one-feurth of teachers in primary sections 
of Migh/Higher Secondary schools and 156%, of teachers of primary 
schools in urban areas are graduates while percentages of teachers having 
passed the Intermediate examination in the two groups of schools are 
nearly the same being 236 and 251 respectively. Average numbers of 
teachers in primary sections of High/Higher Secondary schools and urban 
primary schools are 8:15 and 542 respectively the corresponding figures 
for teacher-pupil ratio being 31:8 and 367 respectively. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY & RECOMMENDATIONS 






This report gives some account of facilities for study and work avail- 
able in 1432 primary and 103 junior basic schools (including 346 and 9 in 
urban arcas) selected randomly from different districts of West Bengal 
having proportionate representation ia the sample, Certain aspects ОГ 
living conditions. family economic conditions and daily schedule of work 
have also been analysed and presented in respect of teachers working ln the 
selected schools. 
Elementary schools are mostly co-educational particularly іп rural 
areas, While 38%, and 44.5%, of children reading in rural and urban 
primary schools are girls, corresponding percentages in junior basic schools 
are 39% and 73% respectively. A primary school has an average of 135 
pupils on its rolls compared io a figure of 
COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS 74 in а junior basic school, In urban arcas, 
however, these figures are 199 and 150 respectively. Nearly half of rural 
primary schools work with 100 students at the most while in 45% of urban 
primary schools roll strength» vary between 101 and 200. 
The total number of inhabited villages in 1961 is larger than the number 
‘of elementary schools existing even in 1968-69. The nearest primary school 
was within a mile from 72% of respondent rural primary schools, About 
RAD Gr dumentury кісі raps) Мо енене dl ким кара 
LOCATION or зснови in the same village. Students in slightly lest 
than 85%; rural primary schools had to negotiate 
more than a mile at the most jn attending schools, — 
medium. 


pipes o 50 
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Most (592%) elementary schools are inspected annually. Much remains 
SCHOOL INSPECTION ® be said about the nature and comprehensiveness 
sel Mes раны A kure Nine rural primary schools 

el u ` по inspection eve 
curried out in them. ^ — — ws 4 

Nearly 90% of rural primary schools and all junior basic schools 
selected in thi ludy are housed in their own buildings, while a lule 
less than 10%, of such schools are located in buildings made available 
through the courtsey of charitable institutions, Many primary schools are 
BUILDING AND. housed in kutcha or improvised buildings, especially 

"COMMODATION in rural arcas, In less than 257, of rura! primary 
schools there are separate rooms for different classes and in as many 
as 36% of such schools there i» only one room within which all the 
classes are held. It is easily understandable that holding of different 
clames on different subjects by different teachers inside the same room 
i» prejudicial to effective teaching Students sit on floor in sizeable per 
centages of rural schools and in a moderately large percentage of sch 
in urban areas, Separate common rooms for teachers exist in 20 
540% of rural and urban primary schools. 

Drinking water is not available ‘within or near the schoo! compound 
to children reading in 44 primary and 9 junior basic schools selected in 
rural areas, Even in Calcutta, students in about 30%, of primary schools 
DRINKING WATER AND 90, not get drinking water inside the school Бин: 

OTHER FACILITIES ding. Sanitary arrangements do rot exist in most 
elementary schools. There is mo urinal in 85%, of rural primary schools, 
Lätrines were not found to exist in any primary schools visited in the 
rural areas of Bankura, Birthum and Purulia. Urinals and latrines do nor 
‘exist even in some junior basic schools and in some urban primary свой. 

To make lessons more impressive to children, teaching aids and acces 
soties like globes, maps, medeis and books must be made available in 
elementary school, In primary schools, however, these are grossly lacking. 

Even blackboards do not exist in several (55) elementary 
TEACHING AIDS rool. In about 15% of responding rural primary 
schools there is only ore bleck board while in 305, others this number 1» 
Iwo. The adequacy or otherwise of blackboards possessed by a school has 
ло be judged in relation to the number of sections, number of classrooms or 
portions of rooms available, number of shifts in which the school i» working 


teachers engaged. Three-fourths of rural primary schools 
Пе vande cone do вој possess any books, Two 







































Shift primary schools number 52 in all—22 of (hem іп urban areas alone. 
In the greatest majority (70:8%, of rural primary school, the maximum. 
total weekly teaching time varies between 22 and 26 hours Most schools 
work on 200 days at the least a усаг 
Dearth of qualified and competent teachers’ has been a major impediment 
to the successful functioning of elementary ay well as secondary schools 
Teachers in clementary schools range from those whe have not passed the 
matriculation or its equivalent examination to those who hold post-graduate 
5 degrees, More than one-fourth of teachers 
TEACHERS QUALIFICATIONS (2507) working in rural arcas are not even 
matriculates, one-fourth of such teachers having no formal training. іп met 
hod of teaching. Тһе largest (504) and the smallest (17 5) percentages. of 
non-matrieulate teachers in rural primary schools have been observed in the 
disteiets of Purulia and Howrah respectively, Although in primary schools 
run by the Calcutta Corporation non-matriculates account for less than 5% of 
mil teachers’ nearly one-third of teachers employed in primary schools 
managed by municipalities in other towns are non-matriculates, G,S,F.P. 
schools in urban arcas do not differ remarkably from schools in rural 
areas in this regard, Percentages of nonmatriculate teachers in urban 
aided schools and in urban and rural junior basic schools are respeo- 
tively 149, 200 and 262. Ninety percent or more of primary school 
teachers in the rural areas of Darjeeling, Malda and Puruli are matri- 
соев or less qualified. About 30%, of teachers employed by the Corpora: 
tion of Calcutta, nearly 15%, of teachers employed by other municipalities 
and by private aided schools in urban areas and about 10%, of teachers 
working in urban junior basic schools possess graduate or postgraduate 
‘degrees. Percentages of such highly qualified teachers ( most of whom 
are untrained } are very low in rural primary schools, except a figure of 
in the district of Howrah, * 
С Тһе average number of teachers im а rural primary school 
in Darjeeling and Purulia and is ми dus hn A ed. 
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Howrah, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Hooghly and Coochbehar, For the rema- 
ining nine districts, the figure is les than 40. Тһе smallest ratio (29:21) 
has been noticed in Bankura where the average numbers of teachers and 
of students per school аге 237 and 6914. Pupil-teacher ratios in junior 
basic schools and in urban primary schools are smaller than 40. 

In about 10% of rural primary schools there is only one teacher, 
Percentages of one-teacher schools im the rural areas of Purulia, Murshi- 
dabad, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Bankura, Coochbehar and Malda are respecte 
ively 420, 237, 214, 200, 139, 107 and 9%. Similar percentages vary 
between 1-8 and 8-2 in the remaining districts. The position is much better 
in urban primary schools and in junior basic schools, In more than 
three-fourths of rural primary schools the number of teachers is leas than 
the number of sections. Percentages of such schools are ay large а 
949, 938 and 933 in Bankura, Purulis and Darjeeling. The position is 
better іп urban primary and junior basic schools, 

Nearly 45%, of all rural primary schools and 38%, of all urban primary 
schools use same question papers as some other schools for annual examina- 
tons. Corresponding percentages among junior basic schools in rural and 

INTERNAL AND urban эген» are 20-3 and 11°1 respectively, Нам 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS оГ the respondent schools in rural areas and about 
‘one-fourth in cities and towns arrange for special coaching of their students 
appearing in primary fral examination, mostly outside school hours and 
at no cow. Мом students in class examinations are allowed to pass and 
“promoted to the next higher cass, Some schools detain for an additional 
year those students of class who cannot pick up the three R's in one 
year. This explains larger percentages of passes among examinees in 
‘class IL In nearly 70%, of primary schools at least three fourths of 
examinees passed the Primary Final Examination, In urban areas, schools 
run by Corporations and Municipalities registered larger percentages of 

successful examinees, Such large percentages are, however, explained by 

p ly larger percentages of candidates paming in the third division. 

in more than half of the rural schouls in euch district except 
amd Midnapore less than ove third of examinees passed in 



































has been made to study socio==onomic conditions of 
Ling in elementary schools, 8% of them working in junior 
of them being employed in rural areas and 19%, of 
Res ‘on family income, expenditure and indebie- 
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While the majority of teachers working ја rural areas live in houses of 
LIVING CONDITIONS their own, nearly half of the teachers employed 

OF TEACHERS in urban schools accommodate themselves and/or 
their employees in rented houses ог Мак. A few of them are allowed 
free use of some residential accommod The largest percentage (71:3) 
‚of teachers in rural arcas, however, live in kutcha houses, although slightly 
more than 60%, of teachers in urban schools reside in pucca buildings. 
Tap water is available for drinking and domexiie purposes to familien 
f 40% and. of teachers in urban and rural primary schools — Drinking: 
water 15 taken from tubewells in the majority of teachers households, 
Drinking water has to be procured from ponds-in families of 152 and 
30 teachers working in rural and in urban schools. Only in one-third 
‘of teachers’ families in rural areas and in double the proportion in towns 
and cities. sources of drinking water are located inside residences, Оту 
5% ef such families in rural areas enjoy the Га of а pucca 
bathroom within their houses, corresponding percentages among families 
of men and women teachers being 26% and 456. While about 80% of 
teachers in urban primary schools have privies within their houses, 76% 
‘of their counterparts in rural areas are denied of any such facilities, 
The average number of members in the family of a rural primary 
school teacher came out to be 7.14, corresponding figures for urban primary 
schools and rural ard urban junior basic schools working out as 589, 
689 ard 5:58 respectively. The average monthly income of an elementary 
CONOMIC CONDITIONS school teacher i» about Rs, 200/- except teachers 
OF TEACHERS working im urban junior basic schools with an 

average income of Ry,17S/-. Slightly less than one fourth of such teachers 

cam а monthly total income mot exceeding Rs. 150. Earners account 

for about one-fifth of all members in families of teachers jn rural schools 

and about one-third in families of urban school teachers. In compara — 

Lively large families some members were reported 10 be earning d 1% 
7 по such member in more than 85% of teachers" families. 00 | Der 
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15% of male and 5%, of lady teachers in urban primary schools spend 
three hours or more on this. Social work also finds ә place in the 
daily schedule of work of some teachers. 

It is found that teachers of elementary schools are represented more 
in clubs than in co-operative societies except in a few districts. About 
one-sixth of teschers working in rural primary schools are members of 
some cooperative societies, percentages among male and female teachers 
in urban primary schools being 12-3 and 83 respectively. 

Opinions in favour of a change in profession were expressed hy 
78% and 109%, of teachers in rural and urban primary school. Fewer 
female teachers desire a change than their male counterparts. 

Data relating to primary sections in 65 randomly selected High/Higher 
Secondary schools in Calcutta and Howrah ( town ) were also collected. 
‘The average number of students in such sections is 260, compared to 
ап average of 199 in urban primary schools. Many (28%) of these 

JRIMARY SECTIONS OF HIGH; schools reported irregular inspection. Nearly 
AIGNER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 94^, of such schools are housed in pucca 
buildings of their own and in all these school classes are held in separate 
rooms, Drinking water is available inside school premises in about 
85% of these schools, Sitting arrangements do not differ much (rom those 
in urban primary schools. About 10%, of teachers in such schools are 
non-matrieulates. About one-fourth of teachers are graduates, Hach such 
school has an average of 8:15 teachers and a pupil-teacher ratio of МЕК. 








> RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Mote elementary schools should be established—specially in rural 
areas—to reach the target of universal elementary education. While esta- 
blishing new elementary schools in rural arcas care should be taken 10 
avoid clustering of school in some areas at the сом of no schools in some 
other areas, 

2. Schools buildings should provide а separate room or at least а 
separate space (like coridor, verandah etc. ) for each class. Arrangements 
for drinking water must exit within a schools building. Urinals should 
also exist inside or near the school building. 

3, Free/subsidised tiffin should be provided to children on all working 


days. 

4. Schools should be regularly and strictly inspected to ensure regular 
and timely attendance of teachers and of students, adequate availability 
of teaching aids and accessories екс. 
$. Blackboard, maps, globes, models and books must be made avais 
lable to schools in adequate numbers. 

6. There should be at least four (five) teachers in a primary (junior 
мыс) school and in case of more than one sections in a class, the number 
‘of teachers should be equal to the total aumber of sections, 

7, Teachers in primary schools must be at least trained matriculates. 

%. Some incentives should be given to children of economically and/or 
socially backward families in order to prevent their drop-out before com- 
pletion of the primary junior basic course, 4 

9. The district-wise primary final examination at the end of class IV * 
should either be abolished or be conducted more rigidly to provide а correct 4 
assessment of learning by clementary school students, E MENU 

10. Pay scales of elementary school teachers should be revised upwards 0 | 
Ло enable them to devote greater hours to teaching in schools 


ә Es A uniform. pattern of elementary schools and of element 
sho be adopted in place of the existing two er 
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12. Elementary education should be made free of cost and no fees 
should be realised from students in elementary schools even in urban 
areas. 

13. Advisory Committees of clementary schools should be entrusted 
With greater responsibilities and powers to exercise rational control over 
financial matters (including receipt of government aids and grant. 
private donations etc. disbursement of teachers salaries) аз well as 
‚school administration. 

14, A total of 37,316 more elementary schools should be established 
und us many as 1,49,264 additional teachers should be employed if 
elementary education has 10 be made compulsory for all children in 
the age-group 6-11, if an elementary school is to accommodate 100 
students оп an average and if 4 teachers are to be employed in each 
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ç Number of elementary schools existing, selected and visited 
іп Rural and Urban arcas of different districts. 























No. of school Na. of school. No of school 
LL MET LS cua eu Toul ee Total 
aras аа amem ane amm an 
По — — 
Howrah 1379 323 1702 70 33 103 70 33 103 
Hooghly 1878 276 2154 95 123 94 25 119 
Darjeeling 547 1% 653 30 4 5 9 M 
Burdwan 2275 168 2443 91 108 #5 17 102 
з та 270 


24-Parganas 3933 1037 4970 200 
60 
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NUMBER OF RURAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
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Distance ( in miles ) from the Nearest Primary School. 
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Table; $3. Number of Teachers and Number of Primary Sections 
in Elementary Schools 
A. Rural Primary Schools 
1. Howrah 

















No, of Number of Teachers 
Sections 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
3 1 1 
4 1 " 2 10 4 3 1 
5 та u 
INKAS У ом т И 
“Tõu 1 JA ET ЖЕНУ T ЖЕЙ 








2 Darjeeling 
m ee — — 

T umber of Teachers 
No, of EE 8 TÇ 












































Table : 5.3 (contd) 


















































$. 24-Parganas 
No. of Number of Teachers. Total 
Sections LEIGE ЗЕНИТЕ 
4 6 м 56 23 14 4 4 141 
s s 3 5 3 2 18 
7 —— 
8 ПЕ +) 
Total 6 39 59 28 17 6 6 2 163 
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Table : 5.3 (contd.) 
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